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Shut in from all the world without, 
ISTO RY ww Ww We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 


Content to let the north-wind roar 


r In baffled rage at pane and door 
AR - e : 
While the red logs before us beat 


| The frost-line back with tropic heat: 
()M E =~ “ie And ever, when a louder’ blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
OCI ETY ~~ ! The merrier up its roaring draught 
| The great throat of the chimney laughed. 
IRAVEL ~ ~ 
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New Encuano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. s' 1894 


$24,252,328.71 
LIABILITIES . 


22,217,399-94 








$2,035,428.77 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued 

Annvuat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren 
der and wide > insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, 
WM. B. TURNER 


Secretary 
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LEND A HAND, 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper 


Etching — size 11x16 inches. 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by 
An elegant 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E. 


Heliotype 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. An un- 
usually good portrait. Heliotype 
size 20X24. 


Priest. 


Joseph Farquharson. 
copy. Heliotype — 


Renouf 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 


AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
RRADFORD ACADEMY. For the higher educa. 
tion of young women, 

baildings unsurpassed tor comfort and health, Twenty. 
five acres—twelve in grove :lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and qa course of spudy ; also, preparatory 
and optional. Year commences Kept. 11. tan, poly to 
188 IDA ©, ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mase 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. Hate. 
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AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
Harcourt Street. 


Barton Chapter. 


he Societies. 


St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 


Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, February 12. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 
tute of Technology, Wednesday, January. 22. 
BOSTONIAN Society. Old State House. 
Boston SOCIETY OF NATURAL HisTory. 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural Hi 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. 

BosTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


419 Washington Street. 303d 


Park Street. Next regular meeting, at Insti- 


Next regular meeting, Tuesday, February 11. 
Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 


istory, open Ww ednesdays and Saturdays, 10 


corporate meeting, 


Tuesday, January 25. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Room, 100 periodicals Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 


MuSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
New ENGLAND Hisroric-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, February 5 
PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, January 19, 12.15 
Capital Punishment 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
February 13. 


Rev. John G. Palfrey 


The Distinguished Anti-Slavery Leader. 
We 
photographs, 


Mass. Institute of Tec 


have had a few very fine 


size 11 x 14 inches, 
made from a very excellent portrait, 
which we offer at the low price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 


Copley Square. 


Socigety. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Memorial Building, Corner of Berkeley and 
P.M. Dr. John T.Codman will speak on 


hnology. Next regular meeting, Thursday, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD | 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6.4 


A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
Troy and Albany. 


9 A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
° CAR for Troy. 
9 00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
° and Albany stopping at all sta- 
i 
ll. 3 ACCOMMODATION 
vad Troy and Albany and Sara- 
—_ 


3. 0 DAILY EXPRESS, with 

Sccnina Cars to Chicago and 

St. Louis. 

7 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
bd to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING 
TON, ST. Sgt AND MONTREAL. 
8. 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

mar ‘Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal: 
3. 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Rutland, Vt. 
7. 00 = “M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sleeping Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tables ond further information on appli- 
cation. . WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Dec. 16, “" Boston, Mass. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Soeiety of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., 


Boston. 


Hall of the Academy. 104 Beacon Street. | 
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DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 
Forthe ease and accura 
which the depths of the s 
measured, writes Admiral] 
in the N. Y. Sun, the world x 
debted primarily to the inyen: 
of John M. Brooke, former, 
tenant in our navy, and now 
fessor at the military institut 
ington, Va., 
Thomson, 
dent 
land, 
Brooke, in 1854, invent 
apparatus whereby the sinke: 
pound shot with a hole 
through its centre, throug 
passed a slight iron rod 
small cup in its lower end 
with goose quills, was auto 
detached when it struck b 
relieving the line 
ton twine—trom great str 
enabling a specimen 
soil to be hauled back 
But the problemas to 
moment of reaching bott 
awaited solution—a 
baffled all explorers { 
when Sir William Thoms 
forward with his machine f 
ing with piano wire He | 
on the principle that the 
deep sea sounding 
resistance on the 


a afte 


d 


and to Sir W + 
now Lord Kelvin. pres 


of Glasgow university, § 


Smal $1z¢ 


probler 


is to put 


wheel a 


secure that atthe moment the weight 


reaches bottom the wheel w 
That was the 
He first tried his 
bay of Biscay 
says: ‘1 
Rookh schooner yacht, wit! 


solution in a 
apparat Ss 
June 29, 1872 


sounded from 


weight of 30 pounds, hung 
fathom of cod line, fron 


lead weight of four pounds 
to one end of a three-m 
piano-forte wire, B 
No. 22, wound on a 
about a fathom in « 
made of tinned 
weight was allowed to | 
from the wheel into th 
resistance exceeding the w: 
water of the length of wire 
submerged at each instant was 4a] 
plied tangentially to the « 

ence of the wheel by the trict 

a cord wound around a 

the circumference, and kept suital 
tightened by weight. The cl 
showed a depth 
and when from 2000 to 25 


ron plate i 


fathoar 
rALHCH 
I he 


were running off the whee! | began 


to have some misgivings 4s 
accuracy of my estimations ©! weip 
and application of resistance 


sounding wheel; but after a 
or two more, during which 


feeling more and more anx 
wheel suddenly 


as I had expected it to do a good 


deal sooner.” The experiment 
thus successful, though the crew 
the schooner had not the sight 
faith that the bottom had bee! 
reached. But upon 
the wire weighted with the 
tachable sinker, the whee! ©! 
began to show signs of distre 
gave way altogether from 
stantly increasing pressu 
accumulating turns by the time? 
fathoms had been reeled 
After such gratifying cemo! 
tion, Sir William set abo 
ing the machine in its va! 
Meanwhile Admiral Amn ' 
chief of the bureau of navige'” 
navy department, Washington," 
mined that the apparatus. ! 
perfected, nor tried in gres' 
should be put on board the :ust« 
rora, commanded by the 


about to engage in making ° . 

survey to determine the prac’" 
ity of submarine cable routes 
the north Pacific, althoug nad States 
the Challenger nor the Un! cate 


coast survey would attemp! 
at that time. 





of 26< fathoms, 


stopped reé ng, 


hauling back 
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N ‘ ‘ Mes ahould accompany all com 
snications, not necessarily for publication but 
guara tgood f aith 
c nd-class matter. | 
AN APPEAL FOR ARMENIA. 
Chair 


\V' are requested by the 
man of the United Lend 
{ Clubs to publish this circular 
-cretaries as the quickest 
t can reach them. 


end a Hand Clubs 


| do 


not know whether you 
ember that Dr. Grace Kimball of Van, 
‘ kes a personal partin the distribu- 


f bread to the starving Armenians, is 
ea f one of our clubs. I want to 

some money to Miss Kimball by cable 
in contribute anything, no 
w little, let us know at once. Say 
mbers that twelve cents keeps a 
alive for a week who would be starv- 

g wit t this help 


can 


Truly yours, 
EpWARD E. HALE 


1 sof 


Charles Francis Adams, 
writing in the Boston Herald 
nthe President’s Venezuela mes- 
sage and the ‘ somewhat excessive 
tumul voices which has followed,’ 
nts out very clearly the cause of 


edisturbance and the ‘ war scare’ 
vhich happily subsided as quickly 
arose. He speaks of the 


serio of ideas which 
to the reason of the position 
wtaken by those who are not in 
‘ympathy with President Cleveland 
isrecent message,’ and goes on 
say “In any enunciation of 
té Monroe doctrine, as of any 
two separate ques- 
‘tons are involved—one a question 
‘matter, the other of manner 


is confusion 


XistS as 


other 


er doctrine, 


} 


President Cleveland, in his mes- 
Save «ohad ‘ 
“fe, had recommended that, in 
“a4 of the unfortunate course of 
LOTC 


1Sa'isbury in declining arbitra- 
won—a course which all Ameri- 
, | think, most Englishmen, 
‘ould agree in deploring—if the 
resident had recommended that, in 
“Wot this decision of Lord Salis- 
“ry, an advisory commission should 
_LPpO nted to ascertain as_ cor- 
“ly as might be the true boundary 
between British Guiana and Vene- 
— and that subsequently, if 
tat Britain insisted upon a for- 
tble taki ng beyond that line, the 
‘terior course to be pursued would 
*ecome matter for grave considera- 
“on on the part of the United States 
~such a position, if taken in that 


“468, anc 
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would have received almost 
universal support. It would have 
commended itself to the minds, not 
only of the people of this country, 
but to the of Europeans as 
well. So expressed, it would have 
been couched in the careful language 
of the original Monroe doctrine, and 


form, 


mass 


open to no criticism. Che hand of 
iron in the velvet glove.” 
HIS, indeed, is the view which 


came to prevail generally as 
soon as the real purport of the mes- 
sage came to without the 
glare of the fires of war thrown upon 
it by bellicose commentators. Mr. 
Henry Norman, of the London 
Chronicle, says very much the same 


be seen 


thing. The language of diplo- 
macy,” he says, ‘tis a_ peculiar 
tongue. One has to learn it as one 
learns French or German. In 
countries where that language is 
understood, if you want to declare 
war, you doit in one way. If you 


merely wish to enforce a proposition 


you do it another. rhe President 
used straightforward English, and 


diplomatists did not interpret it cor 
rectly.”’ 


H°’ large a part the savings 

banks of Massachusetts play 
in the system of public economy is 
shown by the report of the com- 
missioners, just made to the Legisla- 
ture. ‘The number of open accounts 
in these banks last year was 1,302,- 


479; and as the total population of 
the state is 2,500,000, this gives 
. D> 


more than one savings bank account 
to every two persons living here. 
Another interesting thing is shown 
by this report. The number of open 
accounts last year was greater than 
in the year preceding, as also was the 
number of deposits made; while the 
average amount of individual ac- 
counts and of individual deposits 
was less. ‘This means that persons 
of limited means are laying up 
their money more generally; that 
is, that the savings banks are fulfill- 
ing their mission. 


Ae E Transvaal Volksraad—the 
legislative body of the 
Dutch republic in South Africa--- 


set an example to congresses and 


parliaments the world over at its 
meeting on Monday last. The 


30ers had just beaten back an armed 
invasion of their territory, stopped 
a threatened uprising of aliens in 
the chief city of the republic, and 
narrowly escaped being forced into 
the position of a centre about which 
Europe would wage war. Instead 
of talking about it, voting war sup- 
plies, boasting or threatening or 
‘twisting the lion’s tail’, President 
Kruger sent in a message to the 
effect that he would have something 
to say when things had cooled down, 
and the Volksraad adjourned until 
May on the ground that ‘calm and 
dispassionate legislation was re- 
garded as impossible during the 
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present session.’ Were all legisla- 
tive bodies to adjourn when calm 
and dispassionate action becomes 
impossible, the world would have 


better laws and fewer wars. 


A READY TRIBUNAL, 

EITHER England nor America 

was prepared for the sudden 
squall which struck both countries 
in the matter of Venezuela. Neither 
country had made any arrangement 
for the satisfactory decision of such 
questions. 

Now here at 
ourselves, we are better prepared. 
When Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island had an intricate quarrel fifty 
or more years ago, about the bound. 
ary which makes the southern line 
of one state and the northern line 
of the other, there was a High Court 
arranged by the wisdom of 1789, 
ready to sit in just such contro 
and to decide them. 

Nobody asked and nobody cared 
whether one or more of the judges 


home, and among 


versies 


in this High Tribunal came from 
Rhode Island or whether he came 
from Massachusetts. What every- 


body knew was that this court was 
the best conceivable for the purpose. 
It was made from men who had 
been chosen, in a long series of 
years, in the wish of those who ap- 
pointed them to appoint the best 
men. ‘The judges sat for life and 
were wholly independent of every- 
body’s opinion. Not one man in 
either state would have dared say 
aloud,that the Supreme Court,even of 
his own state, was a bodyas fit to ren- 
der an opinion on sucha question as 
the boundary question, as was this 
High Tribunal, existing already for 
just such a purpose. 

Kach state had studied its own 
claims. ‘Those claims ran back to 
old maps and drawings beginning 
in the year 1634. But neither state 
pretended, after the decision, that its 
own experts could decide this thing 
as well as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In truth, as every- 
body knows, the United States is a 
Nation, because it has just such a tri- 
bunal to decide just such questions. 

When Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Cleveland, representing Great Britain 
and the United States, had these 
Venezuelan questions to handle, by 
a great misfortune they had no such 
tribunal before which to plead. It 
is a great misfortune that they have 
no such tribunal now. The thing 
you want is not a court of arbitration 
made upwith special reference to 
this question. You want, on the 
other hand, a court which everybody 
already respects, which is not made 
up for this question. If you appoint 
a Board of Arbitration to determine 
this matter,every man upon it knows 
that he is selected with reference to 
this particular case. Angels or arch- 
angels might be excused if they found 
it difficult to maintain an absolute 
impartiality under such conditions. 
Whether theyfound it difficult or no, 
the people who looked on would 
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think that they were warped by one or 
another prejudice. But when the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
determined the boundary to which 
I have alluded to, nobody once went 
back to the antecedents of the men 
who made that decision. It was a 
Court. It was not five separate men, 
or sevenseparate men. ‘lhedecision 
had the value of that of a court 
which for fifty years had been decid- 
ing questions impartially, merely 
upon their merits. 

It is too late now to ask for such 
a court as this in the case of Ven- 
ezuela. It is only too certain, alas, 
that any tribunal which can be ap- 
pointed now meets with the criticism, 
curious if not unkind, of the whole 
world. President Cleveland's com- 
mission, being appointed by him, 
whatever the weight of character of 
the individuals, or whatever their 
former reputation, goes before the 
world as what is_called an ex parte 
commission. ‘This is no fault of 
him; it isnot the fault of the gen- 
tlemen whom he has selected; it issim- 
ply the necessity of suchacase. Itis 
impossible to suppose that the world 
at large has the same respect for any 
tribunal appointed by one party as 
it has for a tribunal appointed with- 
out any consideration of the partic- 
ular case to be adjudged. 

But it is not too late for the future. 
The Venezuela tempest has not been 
in vain if it called the attention of 
England, of America, of France and 
of Germany, to the immediate neces- 
sity ofappointing a‘ permanént tribu- 
nal.’ We have had occasion in these 
columns to urge the necessity of this 
tribunal before now. 

At first, as we have said already, 
this tribunal would simply have to 
exist, Its members would be the 
most distinguished men in the world. 
A seat on this tribunal would be 
considered the highest honor to be 
sought for by students of law or of 
justice. These are the men who 
might, not irreverently, be said to 
stand nearest the throne of God. 
‘They are men who from the world 
have been selected because the 
world can best rely on their integ- 
rity, on their purity and their will- 
ingness to see what is and to say 
what is. The six great nations 
would appoint each one or two of 
these justices,the kingdoms and states 
of lesser weight would appoint the 
remainder of the tribunal; and this 
tribunal would exist. There is no 
parallel to it in past history. Past 
history has never had occasion, as 
the united world of today has, for 
the existence of such a body. But 
the twentieth century needs it and 
will have it. 

Such a tribunal, then, let us sup- 
pose, exists. Its members, while it 
exists, are able to follow the studies 
which they have loved, without turn- 
ing aside to settle this man’s right 
to a mill-stream, or some question 
regarding a street quarrel in Valpa- 
raiso. They are lifted from such con- 
siderations, for the studies of the 
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history of the world. Accordingly, 
they acquire a knowledge such as 
no other man in the world can have 
of these old settlements which our 
writers of today are looking up in 
the corners of a cyclopedia. What 
did the Treaty of Utrecht say? 
What was the Treaty of Paris? A 
thousand such questions, loosely 
handled today by flippant writers, 
would cease to be questions in the 
minds of themembers of this high 
tribunal. And when a question 
came before it, like that which for a 
while agitated the civilized world in 
the middle of December, this high 
tribunal would be a tribunal which, 
after argument, would pronounce 
the decision which the whole world 
would infallibly accept. 

It seems quite certain that the 

sritish Parliament meets with a 
determination to maintain the honor 
of England, of course, but with an 
equal determination that such 
den hurricanes as have just passed 
over the world shall not be frequent. 
It is not unfortunate for the purpose 
that in the American House of 
Representatives and in the House 
of Commons in England there is at 
present no narrow margin of any 
handful of voters to be conciliated. 
Each house is quite independent of 
the politics of the moment, from the 
simple reason that in each there is, 
on partisan questions, a large and 
predominant majority. That con- 
dition of things is most favorable for 
the decision of one of the great sub- 
jects which really underlie entirely 
allthe partisan purposes and deci 
sions. It would be quite possible, 
then, for the real statesmen of Amer 
ica and the real statesmen of Eng 
land—there are enough of them—to 
digest the scheme for which, since 
the Treaty of Vienna, the world has 
been waiting, and state for us, not 
in many articles or words, the plan 
of the Permanent Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration, on which the peace of 
Christendom, at least, and the pros- 
perity of the world shall depend for 
the next century. 

It matters little on which side of 
the water the impulse for such an 
adjustment is given. A word from 
the queen might start it; it has even 
been suggested by the Pope: it is 
the cherished wish of the American 
Peace Society ; and we need not say 
that the great commercial and finan- 
cial houses of the world have looked 
to such a plan for more than a gen- 
eration. 

Judge Harlan, whose reputation is 
so well established through the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, has made the 
suggestion that if the present open 
questions between England and 
America were submitted to three of 
the justices of our Supreme Court 
and three of the highest judges of 
England, the English-speaking world 
would be perfectly satisfied with 
their solution. ‘This is undoubtedly 
true. Let such a tribunal be called 
into existence, enlarge its number 
by adding to it three jurists from 
the continent of Europe, clothe each 
of the members with all the dignities 
which civilization knows how to 
give, and make it a Permanent Tri- 
bunal. 


sud 


Epwarp E. Hane. 


MARTIN BRIMMER. 


N Mr. Brimmer’s death, Boston 
loses a public-spirited citizen, 
who has, in a hundred ways, shown 
his loyalty to the country and to the 
city. Mr. Brimmer’s father was at 
one time mayor of Boston, and 
brought to that honorable position 
all the dignity and all the energy 
which give it new honor when a man 
so endowed fills the position. 
Mr. Martin Brimmer who has now 
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died was born with a congenital 
lameness, which many a man in his 
position would have made the excuse 
for a quiet, not to say a_ selfish life. 
He had no such idea. He was but 
twenty-five years old, had not long 
left college, when the Nebraska Bil 
threw upon the country the responsi 
bility of settling Kansas with free- 
men. Mr. Brimmer, as a young 
man, joined the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, which organized the movement 
of northern settlers into the then 
unknown territory of Kansas. He 
was chosen its treasurer; and at 
many a moment when that company 
was quite without funds and had 
only to look forward to the loyalty 
of its constituents for resources, yet 
had some immediate need of money, 
Mr. Brimmer, from his private fort 
une, advanced what was required for 
the exigency. And many 
in Kansas, who found a 
his door 


a settler 
sawmill at 
where it was needed, owed 
to Mr. Brimmer the promptness with 
which his need was answered. In 
1854 or 1855, when the state of Mis- 
sourl was shut up against northern 
travel, Mr. Brimmer himself led a 
party on horseback, who passed 
through Iowa in some enterprise for 
the relief of the northern colonists of 
Kansas, 

Such achievements as_ these, 
wrought by a young man, are but 
the index of the dignity, the liberal 
ity, and unselfishness of a life. For 
the last twenty years, he has been re 
garded here as the leader in what 
we have to do and ought to do in the 
improvement of education in fine 
art. At the moment of his death he 
was the president of trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts He has al 
ways been interested in the subject, 
only too much neglected, of the fine 
art instruction in our public schools 
Che sweetness and his 
as will 
SUIVIV- 


courtesy of 
personal manner were such 
long be remembered by his 
ing friends. 


JOHN P. SPAULDING, 


HE death of Mr. Spaulding leaves 

a sad blank in the company of 

the men of public spirit, to whom 

the community has learned to look, 

not for advice only, but for support, 
in every exigency. 

He was eminently wise, and his 
opinion on any matter he chose to 
talk of was well worth remarking. 
He seemed entirely unselfish; he 
wasted so little time on himself, that 
he had more than most men have 
for other people. His views were 
broad and courageous, and he was 
not disconcerted by any passing 
cloud which made other people 
think that the sun had forgotten to 
shine. 

The celebrated despatch which 
his firm sent to Chicago while the 
great fire was raging has made his 
name well known far from Boston. 
But there are, we might well say, 
hundreds of the honest people in 
Boston who have known and trusted 
as well his personal tenderness and 
care. The diary of this man’s Sun- 
days would read like the visiting 
record ofa Sister of Charity or a 
‘Minister at large.’ 

There is a lesson for young men 
in the statement that the only 
‘public service’ of this prince among 
merchants was his service in the 
Common Council of Boston. But 
that single detailis but a convenient 
illustration of the readiness in which 
he was willing to give his personal 
attention to any matter of public 
necessity. At the moment of his 
death, however, his friends are 
thinking not so much of his public 
services or of the ready help which 
from his great fortune he gave to 
every enterprise which looked for 


the public good ; they are remember- 
ing the tenderness of the man. And 
in the great concourse which met at 
his funeral, there was probably not 
a single person who could not have 
told some affecting anedote of his 
love. 

We are permitted to print the 
following pathetic letter from Helen 
Keller, progress he had 
watched with the interest of a father, 
and who rewarded him with the 
gratitude of a daughter. 


whose 


farewell, dear, kind friend. Our 
own Father has called thee home 
than we expected, but we 
shall meet again in a little while in 
God’s beautiful somewhere. Mean 
while all life here will be sweeter 
and better for thy deeds of love, and 
thy dear name shall be tenderly 
cherished in many loving hearts 

Kindest and best of 
well. When we 
shall know pain 
sent to 
when 


sooner 


friends, fare 
meet 
and 
heavenward, and 
welcome me home the 
tears in my eyes will be tears of joy. 
Your little girl, 
HELEN KELLE! 


again, we 
sorrow were 
lead us 


you 


THE MOUTH OF THE ORINOCO. 
|e the English claim in Venezuela 

extends as far as the mouth of 
the River Orinoco, we take the lib- 
erty to suggest tothe English Foreign 
Office a source of information which 
seems to have escaped the enter 
prising researches of its staff. We 
copy below the title-page of a very 
interesting book, which may not be 
known to those gentlemen, by an 
English adventurer of the name of 
Crusoe. 


rhe 
LIF} 
and 

Strange Surprizing 
ADVENTURES 

of 
ROBINSON CRI 
of YORK, MARINER: 


SO! 


Who lived Eight and Twenty Years, all 

alone in an un-inhabited Island on the Coast 

of AMERICA, near the Mouth of The Great 
River of OROONOQUE: 

Having been caston Shore by Shipwreck, 
wherein all the Men perished but bimself, 
WITH 
An Account how he was at last as strangely 
deliver’d by PYRATES. 


Written by Himself 


London, 
MDCCXIX 

This gentleman left England on 
the occasion of the restoration of 
Charles II, and he did not return un- 
til William and Mary were happily 
placed upon the throne. He may 
be called, indeed, a true-born Eng- 
lishman, and he is just the witness 
whom Lord Salisbury wants in this 
matter. 

His first name it was Robinson, 
and his adventures, as described in 
the book of which we give the title, 
have had a very considerable circu- 
lation. 

Now if Lord Salisbury will put in- 
tothe case this curious testimony, 
which shows that an English colony 
was established on one of the islands 
off one of the northern mouths of 
the Orinoco, as early as the year 
16—, it may be seenthat it will ma- 
terially strengthen his case in that 
direction. 

The Orinoco has many mouths, 
but, fortunately forihe English case, 
Mr. Robinson Crusoe says definitely, 
in one passage, that he had reason 
to believe that he was not a great 
way from the island of Trinidad. 
This shows that he was not dealing 
with the great southern current of 
the river, but that it was one of 
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these northern mouths w} 
fected the flow of the s 
occasion, to place him 
ger, when he was paddli: 
outside of his own island 
It is with a certain surn; 
in reading the papers wi 
thus far been put into th 
have seen that no Englis| 
referred to the very inter: 
that one of these island 
ited for twenty-eight years 
Englishman, who was 
pleased with the climate 
try that he equipped and 
colony, of which Mr. \ 
may be remembered 
leaders, and that und 
English flag flew there 
be a commission 
what relics 


fortress 


left of 


THE TEN VIRGINS. 
SERMON |} 


‘And 


were wise.’ 


fk Sunday cl 
Bible Classes | 


this parable, in th: 
winter 

The story alw 
interest of everybody 
and their elders. Prey 
duty, preparation for 
lesson, or the 


when one says ‘ 


avs cl 


a large word 

if it be of man, « 

whom he is talking 
Even on the animal 


¢ 


to prepare his food, { 


perhaps, or in ha 
the beaver 


ants were once said 


winter, as 


read the natural h 
ground squirrel iss 
that three or four 
Eight or ten feet 
see one run into, 1s 
with leaves where 
several side galleries 
wheats, buckwheat, 
acorns, Indian 
walnuts or chestnuts 
have provided. They 
add to their supplies t 
their houses by the 

the weather. Often the 
much beyond the necess 
winter. 

In reading this 
seem to read of scm 
women whom we have kn 
there seem to be men whon 
call ground squirrels wh« 
with their supplies of food 
comfort, and 
tion for the future prov 
and these only. Such 
scribed in the other paral 
aration, where the suc 
holder pulled down his 
he might store more gral! 
he said, “Soul, thou 
goods laid up for many 
drink and be merry.” 1! 
the intense brevity of 
language, 
perfectly. ‘Eat, drink, 
merry.’ That is all that 
investor gains, for his int 
his life endowment, if 
tions have been limited 
ing up of goods or fhing 
things which thou hast 
Such is the scornful lan 
parable. Many a mil] 
learned this too late 
gins. Their wedding di 
all right; they had fi 
bride and_ confectioner) 
bridegroom — thing's 
no light; there light was 
tial quality. So this succ 
builder had ¢hings enoug 
wanted more than /Azgs. 

Dear Freeman Clarke 


corn, 


descript 


who in 
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describes ne 
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rable, which carried the 
eych a man into another 
believe Dr. Clarke even 
= story inasermon. The 
‘ure, of whom he told, died. 
nlead with St. Peter that 
have every thing he had 
earth—the best mutton, 
enough; well 
invas-backs, just warmed 
and not too much; hot 
dish, cold for that. 
ned for this and _ that 
served this with ice and 
ut. And St. Peter 
voodnatured and granted 
which he askedfor. But 
er ten thousand years of 
viands St. Peter made 
he made at such in 
his millionaire 
very much 
He was 
he could not 
de fots 
and he said to St. Pete: 
ind Heaven a dull place 
it as well in his old 
’__ said the Saint 








dressed 


tes for this 


was 


ich 


found 


ed. He 


things 


was 
his 
5s Hpernay ; 


rht of 


gy pate gras OY 


be 
Heaven 
said you were in Heaven? 
en in Hell all the time.”’ 
accumulator of 
learn 
If he 
stored nothing but chestnuts, he 

e nothing but chestnuts to 
He makes his own bed—as 
and in his own 


ccessful 
shad that 
se eyes have closed. 


lesson to 


erb says 
must lie. 


‘ | ] 
\ rdaingty 


tnd 


you find, even in 
that the world’s 
its approval are given 
to mere accumula 
that the world’s definition 
And 
than this 


inguage, 


Si i id 


se men, not 


means foresight. 

mm means more 
ire for things real wisdom 
i knowledge of the unseen 

sand principles which determine 
Take 
of the coffee merchant of 

| spoke last Sunday. For 
ess in his business, he needs 
than a knowledge of the places 
present stocks of coffee and 


he existence of things. 


He needs more than 
much coffee or how 
raised in the last 
He has to look for- 
urd many years, to the conditions 
politics, of climate, and of other 
babilities, from which he has to 
earn what the harvest of 1896 will 
that of ’97, and that of ’98. He 
ist be a man of foresight, of prin- 
ples,as well as a man of knowledge 


f thing 
hings. 


r prices. 
fact of how 


is been 
twelyvemonth. 


have known but few distinguished 

en intimately. Among them was 

he great man of affairs, one of the 

eaders of the community in which 

elived. I loved him first, and it 

ll afterwards that I studied 

When I studied it, I 

that he lived in the future, 

prophet or no poet more so. | 

| m disposed to think that his great 

success as a man of affairs depended 

this far fore-look, not simply in- 

the years of this century, not 

‘imply into the next century or the 

ext, but into the infinite future of 

‘ne good God. He believed implicitly 

‘tat God’s kingdom was to come, 

and he looked forward with much 

; more interest than helooked around 
‘im on the little affairs of today. 

I observed this first in what you 

id call little affairs: that his 

“ats in a Pullman were engaged a 

night in advance, that his box at 

Ne theatre was ready for him when 


Yas not ti 
4S SUCCESS 


saw this 


Very 


“"erybody else was disappointed at 
the fail ire of orders. Sut [ found, 
‘St knew him better, that this was 
‘mpl as of habit. He was seeing 
Nefuture world; the world as the 
World isto be. He knew the laws 
~ tS advance, stating and rating 
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those laws (let me say in passing) 
with very certain faith in the em- 
pire ot God. He used to say that 
the man who wants to succeed must 
‘bet on the country’ and its future ; 
for he believed that tomorrow would 
be better than today 

Now, the world,in its estimate, 
recognizes as wisdom such habit of 
forecast and foresight, though per 
haps the average statement does not 
very far. Knowledge, strictly 
speaking, is merely the result of our 
acquisition of facts. I am a learned 
man as far as I know what is and 
what has been, But I become a 
wise man which is more thana 
learned man, more than a man of 
knowledge when I look forward to 
tomorrow, to the next year and the 
next century, with a foresight, pro 
phetic indeed, which has discovered 
what are the eternal laws on 
that future is to depend. 


> 
80 


which 


All this it is necessary to say when 
we speak of preparation for life, the 
which the failure of the 
foolish virgins inculcates. ‘Thewise 
virgins had to look forward, enough 
to be really ready for the bride 
groom’s coming. ‘They could do 
songs, they could 
atter flowers; they 
could join in his procession and en 
ter into the life of tonight and to 
morrow. heir preparation was 
that of those who had really looked 


lesson 


more than sing 
do more than sc 


into the future. These five were 
those who were wise, and the five 
who were satisfied with /Aimgs were 


those who were foolish. 

But, observe, no one says that the 
wise virgins were good or kind. The 
I am 
first feeling, as 


parable does not go so far. 
glad to say that our 
we read the parable,is one of dis 
that these five, wise as they 
had more affection for 
who not wise. We 
are apt to say that if they had hada 
true they would, even 
then, have shared their oil with the 
others and taken their risk, with the 
divided stock, of getting into the 
party when the bridegroom came 
But here we are trave ling outside 
the immediate lesson which the 
Saviour had in mind. We arecreat 
ing for ourselves an ideal of life, to 
which those poor Galilean maidens 
who are only wise are not supposed 
to have arisen. We have nineteen 
centuries advantage of them. We 
ought to say, therefore, that the truly 
wise and provident man or woman 
now does ally himself very closely 
with the common life of the world ; 
‘that man will never get to heaven 


gusl 
DoD 
were, no 


those were SO 


generosity 


who wishes to get there alone ;’ and 
that girl, however prudent, who 
finds herself, with her candle still 


burning, in the bridegroom's party, 
having neglected five or nine who 
started with her, or having spoken 
to them unkindly, will find that she, 
in her turn, is neglected among the 
guests, and that the party is no festi- 
val for her. 

It is not that these who are around 
me need me: I need them. God 
has legions of angels by whom He 
can take care of them, and I may 
shut myself up if I choose in my 
closet as the young prince in the 
Arabian Nights was locked up in 
the fear that somebody might hurt 
him jut I need them. I am no 
son of God, you are no daughter of 
God, unless you and I go about the 
Father’s business. And the Father’s 
business means that you and I bring 
the Kingdom of God into the worid. 
We cannot do that when we are 


shut up in underground closets, like 
the young prince, not though they 
be lighted with incandescent lights, 
not though the greenhouse take care 
of itself and give us the choicest 
flowers, not though invisible hands 


weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 


keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 
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spread the daily feasts before us. 
We not really live, and thus 
there is no preparation, until and 
unless we bear our brother’s burdens. 
That is to say, there is no large life, 
least of all is there any infinite life, 
where | am satisfied with trimming 
my own lamp, with buying my own 
burning-fluid, and with filling up 
from hour to hour, that I by myself 
may stagger in alone at whatever 
festival. rue preparation, true 
providence, is not for things, not for 
meat and drink, not for music and 
dancing at this feast or that feast. 
True preparation, true providence, 
is for life; and there is no life 
which deserves the name unless it is 
the common life of one who gives and 
takes, helps and is helped, in the 
movement, not of his own two feet, 
but of the wor'd in which it has 
pleased his Father that he should be 
born. 

For, as we learn with every day, 
the preparation for which you and 
1 have most in the train 
ing of ourselves. It is the business 
of millions of men to lay the tracks 
for the engine. But that is not for 


do 


to care is 


the engine builder. He has the 
engine to care for. Piston, flue, 
furnace, these may be built and 
adjusted: her head-light must be 
trimmed, and there must be oil 
enough to keep it burning. ‘Then 


she will run and do her part of the 
duty. So you and I have to pre- 
pare ourselves, in still Sabbaths of 
meditation, in the hard, tedious work 
of daily duty, to do our part well, 
whatever the track which the Good 


God may order, at what hour of 
day or night the bridegroom may 
come. They asked Daniel Webster 


in New York when he would try the 
Gibbons & Ogden case, in which he 
had been retained the minute before. 
“Tam ready, now,” hesaid simply. “1 
studied that matter—it is the admi 
ralty jurisdiction of the nation— 
when I was waiting for clients in 
my clapboard office in Boscawn. So 
Wordsworth describes his _ ideal 
hero- 
“Who in the great conflict keeps the law, 
In calmness made, and sees what he fore- 
saw.” 
And Jane Fyre in her hardest 
struggle, uses the preparation she 
had made when there was no gale, 


no lightning or thunder. ‘ Laws 
and principles are not for times 
when there is notemptation! They 
are for moments like this: when 
my veins run fire, and my _ heart 


beats faster than I can count its 
throbs. Immutable they have been, 
immutable they shall be.” Thus is 
it that man prepares himself for 
whatever contingency; torun with 
the footmen, to carry burdens with 
the porters, to ride with horsemen. 


Let your lamps be trimmed and 
burning. Let your vessels be full. 


Thei. your Lord will come at the 
moment when you least think that 
He is coming. 

But I shall win no great victory 
unless I am used to little victories. 
I shall not be serene before Cesar 
when I come to be tried at Rome, if 


I have been cross with my travel- 
ling companions, with ‘Titus here 
and Silas and Timothy, and the 
servant who brings my _ breakfast. 


That is a fine phrase in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—that the _ full- 
grown man is he who by reason of 
use has his senses exercised to. dis- 
cern good and evil. It is to 
noticed that it comes in close 
nection with the statement that the 
Saviour himself learned obedience 
by the things that He suffered. It 
is very easy for you and me to hope 
for fortunate circumstances—that 
we shall travel in Switzerland, that 
we shall see the pictures in the 
Pitti, that we shall talk with Glad- 
stone, or stand at the cataract of 
the Nile. But all this will be gall 
and 'wormwood if we have not pre- 
pared ourselves for the adventure or 
the interview— if we have no knowl- 
edge of the artists subjects, if we 
have nothing to say to Gladstone. 
Our preparation is not to be simply 
the study of the route. Itis to be 
the preparation Of the Traveller. 
Now for this foresight which the 
foolish virgins lacked, and of this 
tenderness where even the wise vir- 
gins fall short, we must go bebind 
accomplishments, behind books, 
behind oil-jugs, behind any things. 
1 am God’s child. It is He who has 
made me. It is His life I need — 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ Here 
is the light which you and I are to 
pray for. For it is light which 
comes to those who seek it, and to 
them alone. If in the little trial, 
as my foolish neighbor calls it, | 
bring Divine power to bear, the God 
within me, and no less machinery, in 
that victory over temptation, I shall 
gain light and strength; yes, I shall 
gain the habit of victory. The friend 


be 
con- 


whom I cited when I began said 
once in acrisis: **] am not in the 


habit of working for plans which 
fail.” 1 am not in the habit of 
shutting my eyes when there is any- 
thing to see. I am not in the habit 
of wavering in expression when 
there is any thing to say. I am not 
in the habit of feeling in the dark, 
if by striking a light and setting my 
lamp a-flame I can join the Master’s 
company. 

God is very kind. In this matter 
He is with me and means to help me 
through. ‘Thou hast been faithful 
in few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.’ Yes, if I have 
been faithful in few. ‘If ye seek 
me surely ye shall find me, if ye 
seek for me with all your hearts.’ 
Yes, if we seek for Him with all our 


hearts. ‘He that soweth unto his 
own flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption. 3ut he that soweth 


to the Spirit shall reap eternal life.’ 

The preparation is not of things, 
it is of the new-born angel of God 
who is to use the things. Of his 
body, yes—that it may do God’s 
errands. Of his mind; yes—that 
it may work out God’s plans. Of 
the immortal soul, that the soul may 
grow in grace, may have light in all 
emergency, may enter into the joy of 
the Lord. 
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Dr. AuGustz LUYVARD AUX 
Deuxieme Edition. New 


ETA1S-UNIS 
York : 
tano’s. 

This amiable Frenchman has in 
terested his countrymen in us. A 
second edition of his book has been 
demanded. On the whole the read 
ers will form as correct a conception 
of us from his, work as from most 
travelers’ descriptions. In general 
his view of the United States is cor 
rect. But as to details and as tothe 
proportions of minor conditions D1 
Lutard is delightfully inaccurate. 

To begin with he assures his 
countrymen of a warm welcome 
here, on the ground that French- 
men in America are rare, whereas 
Germans and Italians have come to 
America in numbers so great as seri 
ously to disquiet the native-born 
Having thus assured possible trav- 
elers, Dr. Lutard explains how you 
get from France to America. He 
compares with some attention to de- 
tail the various steamship companies, 
points out that the Compagnie Gén- 
érale Transatlantique is obviously 
the most convenient for a Parisian, 
and finishes off his chapter with 
practical counsel for the guidance of 
voyagers. ‘Do not,” he says, “ re- 
quest special service from the wait 
ers unless you mean to tip them heav 
ily.” 

* Do not ask when you will arrive ; 
neither the captain nor anyone else 
can tell you about it.” 

Once in America Dr. Lutard’s 
first thought for our railroads 
which he deems as safe but not as 
rapid as those of France. ‘They are 
convenient, however. ‘Trains with 
out exception (in italics) are made 
up of cou/oir cars with a lavatory and 
free ice-water in each. ‘Then there 
are the ‘Pulmann’s’ and the ‘limited 
trains! 

“There are moments,” says the 
writer speaking of us asa railroad 
people, “when I am tempted to 
deem their immeasurable pride justi- 
fied.” 

Next Af. fe docteur passes to our 
locomotion urbaine, which he finds ex- 
cellent, though he does not admire 
overhead wires. In parts of Boston, 
particularly, he says the wires are 
ugly, though on the contrary in the 
other parts he has noticed that the 
wires are arranged in “ perfect taste.” 
That, however, is where electric 
wires are combined with street car 
wires. Afterwards this preposterous 
Frenchman recommends the intro- 
duction into Paris of the electric car. 

Passing his amazement at the 
Waldorf and other American hotels, 
let us consider his comments on 
cities. New York and Brooklyn and 
Hoboken, he discovers,are more im- 
portant and more densely peopled 
than London. Up Broadway to the 
park skips Dr. Lutard, noting on the 
way the ‘five story houses’ of which 
‘all New York is composed,’ and 
once more commenting upon the 
wonderful hotels. Then leaving by 
the Fall River Line on purpose to 
pass under the Brooklyn Bridge, he 
voyages to New-Port. But there he 
lingers not ; Boston, he avers is bet- 
ter worth “holding us” than “a 
mere seaside place.” 

What gives a particular charm to 
Boston, he says, “is the existence in 
the very centre of the city of an im- 
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mense garden thirty hectares in area 

3oston Commons.” Boston’s houses 
it appears are certainly the most 
beautifulin America and Common 
wealth avenue is unequalled except 
by the Champs Elyseés. 

And on. Chicago and the 
West are covered in one chapter ; 
the Chicago stock yards have an- 
other; the American ‘ Drug store’ 
has another; Niagara has another ; 
Religions have one more; the Shakers 
and the Mormons, each one,and last 
the woman has the longest of all. 
Ihe chapter on woman is _ partly de 
voted to society, comprising the As 
tors, Mr. Pullman, Mr. Phillip Ar 
mour, Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Politzer (sic). As for our women, they 
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are doctors, they are lawyers | 
suspect the doctor of waxing humor 
ous about the He 
devotes a couple of pages to an in 
flated description of the marriage 
between Mr. Haskell ménistre de jus 
tice of Montana and his sous secré/aire 
of state, Miss Knowles, and his com- 
ment appears somewhat derisive. 

Serious at the last 
admits that our women 
creatures. 

But with all its inaccuracies per 
haps Dr. Lutard’s book describes us 
as well as most of our own books on 
Why 
should he not write ‘ About America ’ 
just as accurately as certain Ameri 
cans write about Paris?’’ Dr. Lutard 
is coming to spend a few months,this 
year, and he will cover the whole 
country. The resultant book, he 
promises, will be a marvel. May it 
be as funny as this one! GF: i 


\merican woman. 


however, he 
are noble 


Paris describe the gay city. 


‘HILDREN OF THE Sol. By Henryk K 


Sienckiewicx. Translated from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. 

While we English speaking races, 
with our standards raised by 
Thackeray and George Eliot, are 
undecided at this moment as to 
whether or no we have living a great 
novelist, European nations § are 
rejoicing in men they deem giants. 
Holland has Marten Maartens— 
whose novels are Dutch, in spite 
of their English tongue; Russia has 
Tolstoi: Hungary has Maurus Jokai; 
Poland has one she considers the 
greatest of all, Henryk Sienckie- 
wicx. This novelist is a man of 
wide experience and of great versa- 
tility. He has travelled widely— 
his first notable work was a series 
of letters home from California. 
They were graceful and placid, 
almost pastoral in spirit. He has 
studied history profoundly; his 
most celebrated novels are three 
fine, spirited descriptions of early 
dissensions and wars in Poland. 
He has studied human nature care- 
fully ; the character of the Polish 
nobleman, in Without Dogma, the 
ultra-refined student, the philosopher 
who sees so many sides of a question 
that he cannot choose one course is 
shocking in its reality. At no time 
is there an unconvincing touch in 
any of the five great works of this 
great novelist. 

The latest of his books is nota 
splendid pageant of glittering arms 
and ramping horses and dashing 
knights, like The Deluge and With 
Fire and Sword and Pan Volodovsky, 


not a careful analysis of one man’s 
feelings, like Without Dogma. It 
is a description of Polish life 
today ; an ‘actualistic’ description. 
Sienckiewicx belongs, with Tolstoi, 
in the days of Anna Karennina and 
War and Peace, to the noblest type 
of realists. He is unlike Zola, only 
in that he chooses nobler characters 
to represent. His personages are 
as much alive as those of the great 
French realist and the great Russian 
realist, and finer types, pleasanter 
people to read about.than those of 
either of his eminent contemporaries. 
In Children of the Soil there is 
somewhat of tediousness, the book 
is not as impetuous in movement as 
are all of the novelist’s other works. 
But there is much that rises to con 
siderable dramatic height. It 
one of the books, too few nowadays, 
that one cares not only to read, but 
also to own. a 


is 
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sey 

The Orient title volume 
of poems has no special appropriate 
and deeper 
than appeared in J. 
and 
‘ Bitter-Sweet.’ 


ES Ol} By William 


Cope land & 


Line 


Day 


of this 


ness, no significance 

Holland’s 
title phrase 
Mr. Lindsey eluci 
dates the meaning of itin a quatrain 


next to the Table of Contents: 


G. 


plain wholesome 


Life, like the apples of old Istakhar, 
A fruit half half bitter-baned 
bring ; 


ur Se d 


doth 


sweet, 


and 
they were; 


Shade sun caressed by turns 


Shade-cursed and sun-caressed the songs I 


sing 

This is carefully modeled, but it 
has the hectic coloring of waxen 
fruit, and does not taste like genuine 
apples. Some of the songs that fol 
much more real, however, 
and the cheerful ones no doubt were 
sun-caressed in the making; but 
not even the first lyric, Great Pan 
Dead, very badly shade 
cursed. ‘The author’s grief over this 
event, though prettily told, is, after 
all, factitious; and the announce- 
ment itself has been made so often 
now, that its pathetic force is some- 
what broken. Among the sixteen 
Lyrics that begin the book is one 
whose errant fancy has been well- 
sustained throughout — The Fly-by- 
Night : 


low are 


is seems 


When the night-capped world is dreaming, 
Deadly silent, save the screaming 

Of the hooded owl, 

Of the staring owl ; 

When naught stirs o’er moorland lonely 

But the bat’s winged fingers only, 

I fly, a Fly-by- Night 


When beneath the rectory willow 
Snores the parson on his pillow, 
And the ivied church, 

And the frowning church 

Lifting high its cross-topped spire, 
Threats my soul with warnings dire, 
I fly, a Fly-by-Night 


Then my red-eyed ingle leaving, 
Filled with joy too great for grieving, 
On my ragged broom, 

On my witch-elm broom, 

Muttering spells, and rising slowly 
Over churchyard hoar and holy, 

I fly, a Fly-by-Night 


Through the mist and shadow rushing, 
Through the cloud’s wet curtain brushing, 
Where the mistress moon, 

Where the maddening moon 

Shines undimmed, in perfect brightness, 
Filling all the air with whiteness, 

I fly, a Fly-by-Night. 


Church, and cross, and cloud below me, 
Free at last, I wildly throw me 

On the cold night winds, 

On the moonlit winds, 

Till the quick pulse beats of gladness 
Fi.l my brain with welcome madness, 

I fly, a Fly-by-Night. 


But at last, the envious mourning 

Lifts its first faint beam of warning 

In the glaring East, 

In the hateful East; 

Double speed my fear then lending, 
Through the cloud’s dark folds descending, 
I fly, a Fly-by-Night. 
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Over wood, and moor, and mea 
Where there lurks the deepest sha 
Where the lone were-wolf, 

Where the mad were-wolf 

Howls with glee, his leering lau; 
On the black winds following af 

I fly, a Fly-by- Night 


Ww. 


low 


But, when shivering by my fir 
Frights me most the tall chur 
And the pointing cross, 

And the warning cross 

Haunts me with its sacred story 
When no more in moon-mad g 
I fly, a Fly-by- Night. 


Space for the whole 
spared, because besides 
most original of Mr. Linds 
published here, and stron; 
ive, it is the freest from « 
and has the most vigorous m 
of them all. It employs 
foreign and inconsequent 
ends with ‘ grieving,’ — c 
like a file of Hessians to | 
honest stanza. 
The Light Songs, whic 
Lyrics, are mostly very 
except where they are hea, 
Mirror of Persitiles and 
are poems whose chief 
is that they’re long er 
mand separate title-leav: 
body of the book, and the 
of capitals in the Table of 
On the other hand, the 1 
Seventeenth Century Airs 
their department-heading, 
sistent quaintness not 
orthography, which is 
trick, but in their choice of 
words, and the pseudo-bu: 
ment of cloke-and-rapier shep! 
with high heels and powdered 
The French Forms may give a 
pleasure to those for whom mer 
genuity is pleasant. In one 
of them is something of 
and wit of their origina 
Champagne Cork, for inst 
hou jailor of good wine 
Rough, scarred, and s 
Thou shalt no more 
Thou jailor of good wit 
This prisoner of thine 
We ’Il oust thee early 
Thou jailor of good wine, 
Rough, scarred, and sur 
Fourteen Sonnets, having t 
proper fourteen lines apiece, end t! 
volume. But none of them has the 
pure sonnet’s calm and yet compe 
ing, chastened beauty Ma 
donna-like simplicity and_singleness 
of being that gives birth to only 
supreme and __ perfectly-expressed 
Idea. 


it 
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WALTER STORRS BIGELOW 
An unusually tht 
motif heredity 
Macmillan, by 
The author is Helen Shipton 
family (of four members) divic 
against itself and living 
different abodes finally is reconci ec 
and united as much as such diverse 
natures ever can be in this world 
As a story, the book is interesting 
to the end ; as a study of the effects 
of inheritance in combination wit 
freedom of the will, it is worth car 
ful perusal. Truth and _falsehooe 
are sharply contrasted. 


good novel wit 
comes to ianad 
name The Herons 


fenr 


The versatile and 
Mrs. Oliphant now gives us 4 Us‘ 
ful and interesting book on The 
Makers of Modern Rome These 
she divides into four classes, Wome? 
Popes who made the Papacy, ™* 
People and the Tribune, anc 
Popes who made the cit) Phere 
is nothing original about the bi ' 
except the graceful and entertalt 
ing manner in which are presente 
the facts culled from various $ areas 
and collected during long reside? 
in the Eternal City. The sty’€ © 
publication is attractive from rs 
print, paper and the profusenes ” 
number of appropriate illustrations 


luminous 


e 
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writer's pathetic interest in 
is shown by the dedication to 
iear ones now buried there 
5, the latest to go to rest 
had the same surroundings 


ok is of value to all that 
been in Rome, wish to go 
ire bound for its gates. 


S - Kimball have just issued 

ve form Macaire, by Rob 

and William 

appeared in 

ibers of the Chap Book. 

is called a melodramatic 

is well adapted for the 

ng bright and sparkling in 

and lively in incident. 

Macaire and Bertrand his 

snion and tool are taken from 

storic villains-of the same 

history Thackeray de- 

as he did in all tales of 

en The gentleman vil 

; delightful in his philosophical 

and even in his 

to Bertrand: it is so heart 

ssly bas The movement of the 

xd, and all the complica 

sare clearlyand strongly handled. 
a: BT 


| 5s Stevenson 


<t Henley, which 


A se 


base 


intel- 
imaginative 
detail. “A mystic,” 
the sermons com- 
sing this d 1inty volume, ‘*gathers 
has a plant absorbs the light, in 
ind without effort. He 
learn and listen — it is his 
There is no 

ind winnowing here of the 
nt and unimportant. It is 
simple record of the listening 
earning of the receptively mys- 


s 
} 
i 


laren’s method of 
the 


la Mac 
tual | rogress 1S 
reatment of 


n one of 


cares 


Cé ynscious 


soulto the old familiar story of 
‘Last Supper.” 
lhe Kindergarten no longer has 


f 


ead fora hearing and a place 

itional schemes, and_ Frobel 
now appreciated. A book that 
chers and parents will find help- 


ind inspiring is the first volume 
{the Republic of Childhood Series, 
lenominated Froébel’s Gifts, written 

two experienced in teaching 
hildren and teachers, Kate Doug- 
as Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
smith. Those not familiar with the 


kindergarten need to be told that the 
gifts’ are the ten sets of objects 
pon which primary education is 
ised 


is pleasant to have collected 
convenient book form Sarah 
me Jewett’s recent short stories. 
a ire published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the title of the 
‘stone, The Life of Nancy, which 
8 apathetic little tale of patience 


and pleasure in small things. 
rame’s Little Day is an amusing 
‘ketch of what a newspaper ‘ per- 
sonal’ sometimes may do. The 
sudden and effective end made by 
the t turn of the page and the few 
pes in italics is a stroke of wit in 
‘War Debt. All the work shows 
Miss Jewett’s usual skill in portrayal 


we inthe naturalness of dialogue 
‘td scene. The people are all 
“ve and seem to be almost old 
acquaintances. 


\ book that 


Umeliness 
resent 
ist tory 


G 
uteat 


possesses a special 
in connection with the 
international issues is The 
of the Foreign Policy of 
sritain, by Montague Burrows, 
“Aichele Professor of Modern His- 
on in Oxford, just published by the 
‘uimams. The work presents in 
out tline the main features of the re- 
“ions of Great Britain with foreign 
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States from the time of Henry II 
down to the beginning of 1895. 
Messrs. Putnam have also in press 
a work which will be issued under 
some such title as The Nicaragua 
Canal: Its History and its Future, 
by Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey. The 
volume will include detailed maps 
and plans. 


rhe present interest in the Trans 
vaal has called attention again to 
the admirable account of life among 
the Boers, and of Johannesburg, 
which is furnished in Mr. Frank 
Vincent’s Actual Africa. A. por- 
trait of President Kruger is among 
the illustrations. 


NOTES. 


Che New York Tribune is publish- 


ing, in the Literary Notes Depart- 
ment a series of little essays upon 
men in view in the literary world. 
(hey are rather cool and critical in 
tone; a decided relief, as far as 


the 
the 


temper from 
assertiveness usual in Tribune’s 
literary-notes column. Last Sun- 
day there was an interesting little 
estimate of Verlaine’s work, part of 
which we quote 

‘Some little while ago it 
upon a day that a sojourner in 
Quartier Latin should visit 
dweller sous /es toits. He found the 
latter living in the midst of the 
impedimenta with which a Parisian 
lodging of the student sort is likely 
to be littered, and in exploring the 
mysteries of the collection he found 
a plaster bust which looked for all 
the world like an amateur’s portrait 
of adrunken Demosthenes. It is 


goes, dogmatic 


befell 
the 
another 


not intended to convey any ribald 
reflection in that phrase. ‘The head 
had really the appearance of one 
originally noble, but sunk and 


battered under the weight of vicious 
living. On making inquiry about 
the bust, the questioner expected to 
be told that it was the crude essay 
of some beginner who was striving 
to depict an ancient hero. Then 
the truth came out; it was a 
treasured, revered, and altogether 
perfect bust of Paul Verlaine. A 
curious silence followed the host’s 
words of illumination. It was diffi- 
cult to say that his adored friend 
looked like some phantom conjured 
up from the inferno by some one 
emulating Rodin, that the nobility 
latent in Verlaine’s brow could not 
hide the suggestion of the pugilist 
and the sot in the general masses of 
the bust. The safest way out was to 
ask for the privilege of comparing 


the original with the _ portrait. 
Where might Verlaine be en- 


countered? ‘The resulting informa. 
tion ran something as follows: ‘ Ver- 
laine always takes his coffee at such- 
and-such a place, but he goes for 
his absinthe to such another place, 
and if we don’t find him at this 
brasserie we may find him at the 
other.” 

With the prospect of searching 
amid half a dozen different com- 
panies of absinthe-sippers for the 
joy of meeting Verlaine, that joy 
grew less alluring. It was easier to 
converse a little while about the 
man and then, for further data, go, 
as always, to his written work. 
Those who have been more ardent 
have come to a conclusion more 
favorable than that of the impersonal 
student. The writer has been familiar 
with their talk, in print and out of 
it. The opinion of these actual 
interlocutors of Verlaine has been, 
on the whole, that not far below the 
surface of the degradation in which 
he lived there flowed a pellucid 
stream of thought, a stream from 
which rose with the lightness and 





bubbles a 
So 


the purity of crystal 
sequence of lyric masterpieces. 
much for those who knew the poet 
face to face, and who frankly admit 
that he livec a life of personal irre- 
sponsibility, a life of impulsive and 
unreckoning immorality. Prison life, 
gutter life, a life worse than either, 


had stained him, they will grant, 
but, “Behold,” they add, “ behold 


” 


the genius of the man! 


Professor Sayce’s book on The 
Egypt of the Hebrews and Herod- 
otus, has just been published. The 
travels of Herodotus in Egypt are 
followed for the first time in the 
light of recent discoveries. 
Macmillan & Co. will publish in 
January The Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
by Philip A. corresponding 
secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society and editor of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography. 


The estate of Eugene Field is 
valued at $25,000, all in personal 
property. He conveyed his home 
near Chicago to his wife some time 
before his death. 


jruce, 


What is said to be a singularly 
interesting work is on the Cam. 
bridge University Press. It is an 


elaborate study of Convent Life and 
Saint Worship, covering the period 


from the beginning of Latin 
Monasticism to the years just 
preceding the Reformation. ‘The 


work is to be called Woman Under 


Monasticism; its author is Lena 
Eckenstein. 
Mr. George Moore, by the way, is 


making a less ponderous study of 
convent life in the novel which he is 
now writing. The book is to be 
named Evelyn Innes. 


A new and enlarged edition of 
The Critical Handbook, by Presi- 


dent Edward C. Mitchell of Leland 
University, is to be published in 
February by Messrs. Harper & 
Bros. The Handbook, which has 
already been republished in Eng- 
land and France, has been thor. 
oughly revised to meet the growing 
wants of Biblical scholars. 


The long-promised Life of Agas- 
siz, by Jules Marcou, is at last an- 
nounced for immediate publication 
by Messrs. Macmillian & Co. M. 
Marcou is the only surviving Euro- 
pean naturalist who came with Agas- 
siz to this country; he was closely 
associated with him both in Europe 
and in America as pupil, assistant 
and friend. The same firm §an- 
nounces Prof. Saintbury’s History 
of English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which has been de- 
layed by his Edinburgh appointment. 


DD. Appleton & Co.’s January an- 
nouncements include the following 
books: 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, 
by A. Conan Doyle, illustrated ; 
Stone-pastures, by Eleanor Stuart; 
Greenland Icefields, and Life in the 
North Atlantic, by Prof. G. Freder- 
ick Wright, illustrated; With the 
Fathers: Studies in American His- 
tory, by Prof. J. B. McMaster; Old 
Faiths and New Facts, by William 
W. Kinsley, author of Views on 
Vexed Questions; California of the 
South, entirely rewritten and revised, 
by Dr. Walter Lindley; Studies of 
Childhood, by Prof. James Sully ; 
Criminal Sociology, a new volume 
in the Criminology Series, by Prof. 
E. Ferri; The Story of the Solar Sys- 
tem, a new volume in the L ibrary of 
Useful Stories, by George F. Cham- 
bers; Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, 
by Arthur Morrison; Successors to 
the Title, by Mrs. L. B. Walford; 
The Lost Stradivarius, by J. Meade 
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Falkner ; The Wrong Man, by Dor- 
othea Gerard; and The Sun, by 
Prof. C. A. Young, largely rewritten 
by the author. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish a 
volume of Studies in Stucture and 
Style, by Mr. W. T. Brewster, A.M., 
Tutor in Rhetoric and English Com. 
position in Columbia College. The 
work is based on seven modern Eng 
lish essays, and is furnished with an 
Introduction by Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, also of Columbia. 


The Tribune Almanac for 1896 
may now be had for twenty-five cents 
a copy. Whatever may be thought 
of The Tribune itself as the aggres 
sive advocate of a special view of 
all matters, political and partisan, 
it may be frankly conceded that 
there is no partisanship in its Al 
manac. Itis as honest as the day 
and gives the exact facts and figures 
on all questions fearlessly and 
fairly. Minor flaws there are; for 
example, it is asserted that Li Hung 
Chang was shot by a Japanese, and, 
the inference is, killed. He 
appears again, alive, however, in the 
next paragraph. But details like 
this are of no weight in comparison 
with the value of thecompilation asa 
whole. The Tribune Almanac for 
1896 will be carefully referred to 
this year for all sorts of political 
and other information, and buyers 
will find it all there. Populist or 
Democrat, Republican or Free Sil- 
ver man, no one need fear that he 
will be misled on a single page of 
this well equipped, complete and 
thorough-going publication. 


was 


It is said that the unpublished 
MSS. of Charlotte Bronte have 
proved on examination to be far 
more numerous and important than 
had been imagined. ‘This material, 
which is soon to appear in book form, 
includes a large number of hitherto 
unknown letters. 


Cardinal Manning, it is said,in his 
desultory college days, when he 
meant to be a politician, took lessons 
in sparring from a_ noted prize 
fighter. 


The introduction which Roswell 
Martin Field contributes to the 
forthcoming volume by his_ brother, 
the late Eugene Field, entitled The 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, con- 
tains some interesting facts regard- 
ing the poet’s last days. Mr. Field, 
it will be remembered, died early in 
the morning of November 4. “ Dur- 
ing the afternoon of Saturday, No- 
vember 2,” says his brother, the 
nineteenth instalment of The Love 
Affairs was written. It was the con- 
clusion of his literary life. The 
verses supposably contributed by 
Judge Methuen’s friend, with which 
the chapter ends, were the last words 
written by Eugene Field. The Love 
Affairs will be published January 25 
by the Scribner’s. 


Alfred Austin, the new Poet-laur- 
eate is distinguishing himself, it 
seems, for self-consciousness and 
affectations, at least so the English 
newspapers seem to say—but per- 
haps they are predjudiced against 
the poet. They fell foul of him for 
publishing a public recognition of 
his letters of congratulation ‘from 
men of letters and others.’ Now 
they object because his first public 
act has been a pedantic refusal to 
sign the address of the English 
authors to their brethrenin America, 
deploring such a calamity as an out- 
break of war between two kindred 
nations. He objects to the phrasing 
of the address, and is convinced 
that Americans will be better pleased 
if their injustice be met with grave 
if friendly reproach, or dignified 
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silence ; then, instead of taking his 
own medicine and sending back the 
address without a cavilling word, 
he breaks silence and publishes his 
letter. It is not natural, says the 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, 
perhaps, to expect a poet to be con 
sistent, especially when the laurel 
over his forehead is fresh and green. 
Mr. Austin prints this morning a 
ballad on Jameson’s ride. It is 
singular that the Laureate’s earliest 
official work should be laudatory of 
a rebel against the Queen. It should 
have been revised by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 


The Appletons’ are to publish Pro 
fessor Wright’s works upon that in- 
teresting, endless problem, the Green- 
land ice-cap. Professor Wright 
spent ten or twelve entire days in 
examining the Greenland glaciers. 

MAGAZINES. 

The installment of Mr. David A. 
Wells’s Principles of ‘Taxation, 
to appear in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for February, will 
contain discriptions of the tax sys 
tems of China and Japan, and 
show that, although taxation has 
prompted many of the most dramatic 
incidents and important movements 
of history, only two or three works 
have been devoted to this subject, 
and hardly any use has been made 
of it in literature. 


will 


The January number of The Writer 
begins the ninth annual volume of 
this useful magazine for literary 
workers. Its features includea third 
article in the series on 
Write Stories for 
Castlemon, the popular juvenile 
writer; articles in the Editorial 
Talks with Contributors series, by 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor of 
the Christian Work, and Edwin D. 
Mead, editor of the New England 
Magazine; a suggestive and helpful 
article on Partial Shorthand, and a 
personal sketch, with portrait, of 
Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor, the 
author of Constantinople. The 
usual departments of the magazine 
are well sustained. 


How l‘o 
Boys, by Harry 


Vierge, the greatest of living illus 
trators, according to Mr. Jaccaci 
art editor of Scribner’s who 
is Vierge’s brief American prophet, 
is seldom seen in magazine 
articles. He has, however, furnished 
a series of illustrations for a Spanish 
story entitled Sevillana to appear 
in the February Scribner’s. 


The North American Review opens 
its one hundred and _ sixty-second 
volume with the initial paper in a 
series of articles to be furnished by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
entitled The Future Life and the 
Condition of Man Therein. The 
Hon. C. F. Crisp, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, writes on 
How Congress Votes Money, the 
article being a rejoinder to that by 
the Clerk of the House of Commons 
in the December number. Foreign 
Missions in the Light of Fact are 
eloquently considered by the Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith, Foreign Secretary 
of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, while 
the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton enters into an interesting review 
of The Philosophy of Mexican Rev- 
olutions. The war rumors of today 
render eminently timely the sym- 
posium on War and its Modern 
Instruments, in which William S. 
Aldrich, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, in the West Virginia 
University treats of Speed in Amer- 
ican War-Ships; Admiral P.. H. 
Colomb, R. N., of The Test and 
Value of Speed in War-Ships; Ad- 


miral S. B. Luce, U. S. N., of Naval 
Warfare Under Modern Conditions, 
and Lieut. J. K. Cree, U. S. A., of 
The Influence of the Air-Ship on 
War. Karl Blind furnishes a 
thoughtful contribution on TheCrisis 
in the East,and the British Minister 
to Central America writes interest- 
ingly of that country and its re 
sources. 


The Critic impurturbably an 
nounces that a forthcoming serial in 
Scribner’s by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis is Mr. Davis’s first novel. Is 
this malice on the Critic’s part ora 
severe tone of criticism toward the 
unfortunate Princess Aline. The 
Critic by the way has a birthday 
this week. Its birthday speech con 
cerns a literary movement which, it 
has discovered, has existed in 
\merica for the last fifteen years 


The second number of the 
ican Historical Review 
lished on January first. One of its 
most important and interesting feat 
ures is the publication of the first 
instalment of the Diary of Richard 
Smith, member of the 


\met! 
pub 


was 


Continental 
Congress, the doings of 
that September 1 
October 1, 1775, and from 
ber 12,1775, to March 30, 1776 
Most of the information which it 
gives is not to be found in the 
printed journals of the Continental 
Congress, and has never before been 
made public. Other important doc 
uments printed in this number are 
the Petition for the First 
Bishopric, 1786; Lincoln’s 
ation to Congress, 1846 


covering 


body from 


2 10 


Decem 


Colonial 

Nomin 
Let 
Mex 
Among the notable 
Ferrand Mart 
inez, and the massacres of 1391, by 
Henry C. Lea; and Gro 
seilliers; Problems in Early Western 
History, by Henry C. Campbell ; 
The Whigs of Colonial New York, 
by Charles H. Levermore; Western 
State-Making in the Revolutionary 
Era, II., by Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner ; Office-seeking during Wash 
ington’s Administration, by Gail- 
lard Hunt; and The People the 
Best Governors, by Harry A. Cush- 
ing. The demand for the first nom- 
ber of the American Historical Re- 
view was so great that a second 
edition was made necessary and has 
just been issued. 


anda 
ter of John C. Calhoun on the 

ican War, 1847. 
original articles are 


Radisson 


TRICKS OF THE MEMORY. 

The case of the woman who has 
been found at Brighton, says the St. 
James (London) Gazette, suffering 
from an absolute inability to recol- 
lect her own name or any of the 
events of her life, is by no means so 
rare as some of the newspapers ap 
pear to imagine. The woman may be 
an impostor; but many genuine 
cases of the kind are known. Com- 
plete loss of memory isa well-known 
disease, and very curious examples 
of it are on record. 

Dr. Gowers had a patient,a clergy- 
man, who had completely forgotten 
the events of twenty years of his life. 
No amount of argument could con- 
vince him that his age was really 60 
years, or that he had done 30 years’ 
clerical work. He obstinately main- 
tained that he was only 40, and that 
he had been only to years in the 
ministry. The perplexities attend- 
ing his delusion can be imagined. 
Some of his children, for instance, 
would probably be over 30 years 
old, which would necessitate his 
having been married at the age of ro. 
His schoolfellows, if he should meet 
them, would appear to have grown 
old at a tremendous pace; he could 
hardly understand why he had mar- 
ried a woman so much older than 
himself ; and, altogether, his position 
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must have been one not to be 
Another doctor describes +} 
of a woman who had forgo 


she had been married, and 


} 


stinately refused to live 
One old vent 


husband. 
in familiar surroundings | 
fect memory for faces, but 
strange place could n 
his own wife. 
mon form of 
and so affects them that t 


Chis is ; 


caqisease 


their 
quaintances 


recognize most 


Uusually the loss is 


comes on aS a 


conseque! 
gressive changes in the 

often it is as sudden as 
ton case, and may arise f 
titude of 


bloodvessel, for instan: 


causes—the |} 


4 J 
LACK ( 


head, or 


ft epilepsy, or a | 
even a severe 
{ 


richt. o 
iTignt, ¢ 


or grief, O1 


orexposure to extrem« 
kind of overpowering 
ment. 

Old men who searc! 
cles they are wearing 
and one 
by them 


ble and often terrify 


erous, Is More 


> 
But there i! 


have bee n known 

a few days, commit 
crime and return quit 
what they had done “uv 
ing is the case, so comn 
soldiers, who have fe 
and who, when it is over 
call the events for s« 
The same thing happer 


who have escaped from 


and to #ronauts who 
the cl 


loss 


scended from 
the 
emotion 

‘Then 
ot temporary loss of m 


temporary 
there are cu 


to fatigue Sir Hen 
when down a mine 
mountains, and suffering 
completely forgot his G 
could not remember a \ 

til he had rest and refr 
ascending. We all experie1 
in a less degree. somet 
an injury which causes the 
the backward gaze. \1 
prvfessor once received 
blow on the head, and at 
all his Greek; anda m 
all memory of mus-c fron 
cause. Mr. Whymper, in 
on the Alps, tells how he ! 
frightful precipice, 

with the result that his | 

a time wholly blotted 
memory. 

A clergyman, some tin 
all recollection of 
could still 
which they 
could express his ideas 
spelling the words. = An off 
fered from a slight attack of aj 
and, as a result, forgot all | 
few words. When he tried t 
he merely uttered nonsense 
a book or manuscript wer 
to him he read it 
priety. One of the most ext 
nary of all memory losses 's 
person forgets how to writ 
right hand, but still has th 
do so with his left hand. 
case, after he has 
left hand the desired sent 
can copy it with his right | 

When the memory | 
gradually lost it inva! 
gresses in one partici 
First the proper names g 
common nouns, then adje 
this stage is followed by: 
the power to recollect ev¢ 
many people suffer from the "i's 
gree — excessive 
stance, it is said, sometimes " 
difficult to recall prop: 


words 
remember th: 


were composee 


with pert 


writte! 
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CHE PRIVATE GALLERIES OF PARIS. 


~\N I ‘ars a good deal of the 
O) rer galleries of Paris, of the 


f the Luxembourg, for 


of the smaller galleries 

Yet there are many 
instance, the 
res of Georges Petit and 


ries, aS tor 


Ruel Also, there are 
te galleries which con 
the finest modern pi 
nce Such was the 
tan ¢ llection the col 


SO 


famous but finer not- 
. . of the Caillebottes, 


since been presented to 
[here still exists also 
wh 


Stewart collection, 


tains some of Fortuny’'s 
S that of Faure, the 
ser of Les Rameaux, who 


wether many of the fin 
Manet, Monet, Pissaro 
1nd also Durand-Ruel's 
ery, Where he has kept 
res which were too good 


is been a good deal of 
in Paris at least, about 
ttecollection. Caillebotte 
artist who 
singular addition — rich. 
himself, 


|mpressionist 


nting very well 
most discerning and gen- 
the ot 
es. And as he had plenty 


yrnizing merits 
made an extremely fine 
the work of the 
painters. In this way 


best 


ht together many pic 
Monet, Pissaro, Renoir and 
rs lr had long 


by artists and amateurs 


collection 
is inaccessible to the general 
“opr ; 
n Caillebotte died and 
is opened, it was found 
the had left all his collection to 
Luxembourg Museum upon the 
lition that all the pictures in 


Wh, 
yy 19k 


collection should be hung and 
none of them shou'd be dis 
ited among the provincial gal- 
The Ministry of the Beaux Arts 
treina quandary. They wanted 
ctures very much, for pictures 
those masters are constantly 
growing more valuabije; but on the 
ther hand, as the Luxembourg 
Museum is already overcrowded, it 


med a good deal for them to en- 
hang all these pictures to- 
gether in their gallery. One solu- 
proposed was to build a new 
sulery. They were still however de 
ating on the subject when last I 
heard of the 








matter. 
Caillebotte’s own work,as I hinted 
ve, was very interesting. It 


ot of the pointelliste sort — 
tearer to the work of Degas, though 
ally very unlike in conception and 
I remember especially 








t 
ne of 
of } 


his, of some men cleaning a 


The 


IS DOI! 


seen from a 
t of view, so that the ac- 
two men are strangely 

nd unnatural. (Why, by 

tlways have things ‘ nat- 
Paté de foie gras, though 

_bad as a steady diet, is very 

sd once in a way. I like roast 

**,as [ hinted in a previous arti- 

“S but I have no objection to pickled 
huts with it.) Any way, that 

"S the way his pictures were — 


floor is 


is of t} 








queer, original, studied, interesting. 

Che private gallery of 
Durand-Ruel is an excellent 
one. Here are many pictures 
Impressionist, which he has loved 
far to part with. My 
strongest recollection is of a 
Venice by Edouard 
It is only a couple of gon 
blue and 
and the water beneath 


Monsieur 
also 
by 
too well 
Wat 
vellous scene in 
Manet 


dolas, some white posts, 
Yet he has 
managed to make it wholly different 
from anything else - absolutely per 
sonal and most suggestive of Venice. 
\nother 
there was one by 


Manet’s pupil; 


charming picture shown 
Madame Morizot, 


Very high and deli 


cate in key, with a curiously fem 
inine distinction about it Here, 
too, were many of Kenoir’s finest 


efforts I recall a picture of a dance 
al Jresco at of the 
French places, full of 
and The 
mere models 


one suburban 


life, vigor, 
dancers not 
in correct 
positions, but some effort had been 
spent to make them full of 
life, active, as if blood through 
their veins. Another of Renoir’s is 
rather different from his best known 
work, a little country road running 
off from the onlooker, with 
about it. It is done somewhat in 
the later Impressionist method, only 
more sensitively and delicately than 
much of Monet’s for instance, more 
robust and brutal work Anothe1 
study of Renoir’s—a tiny little in- 
terior with a woman in it—is 
delicacy and charm that 
\lfred Stevens, while it is 

sobriety and sincerity which 
latter’s work often sadly lacks. 

Perhaps, though, really the most 
interesting thing aboutthe collection 
are the rooms in which the pictures 
hang. For theyare rot placed all 
in one picture room, with top light 
and everything appertaining, but 
are hung as in any other gentle- 
man’s private collection in whatever 
place happens to be convenient and 
well lighted. 

It shows the courtesy and kind 
feelings of these French gentlemen 
that, on receiving a proper note 
of introduction or very often merely 
on receipt of a well worded request, 
they will permit people whom they 
have never seen to range about their 
rooms, simply because they are 
artists or care for things artistic. It 
must be said the public don’t repay 
them by talking loud or rubbing the 
pictures with their fingers, as I’m 
told they didin the Vanderbilt gal- 
lery. Pictures, for the matter of 
that, if they be fine, should be looked 
at silently, or if one speaks it should 
be in a quiet voice. A shrill tongue 
cuts the rosy golden mist about the 
picture, as the sun does the clouds; 
or better, as lemon juice cuts grease. 
But in these quiet rooms, quietly 
appointed, one feels the fuil exact 
worth of each picture better than in 
a public gallery in which each artist 
tries to ‘down’ his rivals by the bril- 
liancy or brutality or vulgarity of 
his picture. 

The collection of Monsieur Faure 
is another of the very good gather- 
ings of the more modern kinds of 
pictures. Through the kindness of 
the younger M. Faure, I and a num- 
ber of friends were enabled to see 


P ’ 
y 
go. 


are 
posed 


seem 
ran 


trees 


of a 
suggest 
of a 

the 


the exhibition. The owner of these 
pictures was at one time almost the 
only owner of Impresionist work. 
He had the faire to see that they 
would one day be recognized as fine 
works of art, and he had the courage 
to back up his convictions and buy. 
I have heard the story from very 
good authority that of the 
Bande of Impressionists would tuck 
his pictare under his arm (when he 
was so hard up that something must 
be done) and make for M. Faure’s 
house in the hope of persuading him 
to buy his painting. As like as not, 
he would meet coming dewn the 
steps another of his ilk who had just 
been on the same errand. 
something of the 
courage to have it 
end; but in this case M. 
be satisfied 


one 


It spoils 
beauty of 
in the 
laure must 


finest 
succeed 
to have such finest 
beauty spoiled, for his courage has 
y successful. It is, 
perhaps, sordid to talk about such 


things, but pictures which he bought 


been eminently 


for two or three hundred francs 
would now sell for seven or eight 


thousand. 
He has a number of Manet’s in 
his collection. Che 
Guitar Player is 
tells you with a certain pride, was 
refused at the Salon. So fine a 
cachet does the insult of mediocrity 
stamp on a work of art. AMediocres 
hate anything worse—or better 
than they can do, ‘This was better. 
The man sits with one leg over a 
table, in Spanish hat, playing a 
guitar and looking at you defiantly, 
a cigarette in 


great Spanish 


one; which, he 


the side of his mouth. 
Vollon once painted a picture some 
what similar to this. 

Another rather celebrated picture 
by Manet which hangs here is ofa 
horse race. The not a bit 
Muybridged, by seem to 
tear the ground in their 
and passion of the race. 


horses 
the way 
eagerness 
Our Eng 


lish cousins have never allowed that 


Frenchmen cou/d ever know any- 
thing about sport; yet French 
painters, from Gericault down to 


Degas, have liked to paint races 
and race courses, and, to my mind, 
have done them much better than 
have the English. Contrast, for 
instance, one of Degas’s race pic- 
tures with Frith’s Derby Day. 
Compare ?—there is no comparison. 
As well compare ‘Hyperion to a 
Satyr.’ The first picture masterly 
in design, subtle in color, unex- 
pected and distinguished in its com 


posing ; the second a mere assort- 
ment of vulgar anecdotes. So | 
think well of French painters of 


race-horses, even if they don’t know 
a bit from a bridle rein. For they 
get the spirit of the thing, the flash 
and brilliancy of color, the joze de 
vivre that’s in outdoor things. 

Kept in a little closet hidden 
away even from the eyes of the 
owner are fifty or more of the finest 
Monets, Sisleys and Pissaros. There 
simply is not room for them in the 
apartment, so crowded is it already 
with fine paintings. The younger 
M. Faure very kindly pulled out 
these pictures and showed them to 


us. Many of them are particularly 
interesting as being examples of 
their author’s earlier styles. I re- 


member a very strong work done by 
Monet some twenty years ago—the 
Place and Church of St. Sulpice 
seen from above. While not vibrat- 
ing with color as his later work does, 
it had its own beauty of well ob- 


served relations of tone. The 
earlier work of Sisley was here to 
be seen, too, and very exquisite 


some of it was, with its silvery greys, 
its discreet purples and _ greens. 
And so, too, Pissaro was to be seen 
in his earlier manner, where he was 


9 


keenly alive to the beauties of tone 
but had not learnt all that color 
could give of luminous charm, 

And now I see I’ve said nothing 
of the Stewart collection. Well, it’s 
a good collection; there are some 
monstrous fine things in it. On 
going awav you have the feeling of 
one who hears the rustle of silk or 
satin, tastes champagne or smells of 
vervaine or of orris root has 
been amused and_ interested; the 
pictures are admirable examples of 
the work of marvellous executants. 
But they were done easily, lightly, 
the tongue in the cheek, in the light 


One 


of, patronage, to the sound of 
hand clappings. There is not in 
them the ‘sad sincerity’ of the 


martyrs of art,who worked in garrets 


and hovels that they might seek 
Beauty and haply find her. For the 
successful men knew all about 


Prettyness—-a public character she, 
and loved of the crowd. ‘They even 
called her Beauty, but were troubled 
not at all asto the real one, who, 
shy and perverse, hides from the 
crowd and wears a different face for 
each man who loves her. 


LATE SUPPERS. 
HE old tradition that to eat anys 
thing just before going to bed 
is sure to produce indigestion and 
render sleep impossible is now 
happily exploded, says the Canada 
Lancet. It isnot good, as a matter 
of fact, to goto bed with the stomach 
so loaded that the undigested food 
will render one restless, but some- 
thing of a light, palatable nature in 
the stomach is one of the best 

to quietude and rest. 

Some physiciahs have declared, 
indeed,that a good deal of the preva- 
lent insomnia is the result of 
conscious craving of the stomach 
for food in persons who have been 
unduly frightened by the opinion 
that they must not eat before going 
to bed, or who have, like many ner- 
vous women, been keeping them- 
selves in a state of semi-starvation. 

Nothing is more agreeable on re- 
tiring for the night than to takea 
bowl of hot broth, like oatmeal 
gruel or clam soup. It is a positive 
aid to nervous people, atid induces 
peaceful slumbers. ‘This is especially 
the case on cold winter nights, when 
the stomach craves warmth as much 
as any other part of the body. Even 
a glass of hot milk is grateful to the 
palate on such occasions, but a light, 
well-cooked gruel is better, and in 
our Climate, during the cold months 
of winter, should be the retiring food 
of every woman who feels the need 
of food at night. 


aids 


an un- 


Minnie Maddern Fiske has been 
so successtul in one of her own new 
plays, A Light from St. Agnes —a 
tragedy in one act that it will be- 
come a prominent piece in her reper- 
toire, to which she is steadily adding 
new personations of high artistic 
types. It is perhaps in her shorter 
plays, when two or more of them are 
presented on the same evening, that 
this actress’s versatility is best il- 
lustrated. In A White Pink,a play 
by Alphonse Daudet, to be produced 
by her this week in New Orleans,she 
will take the part of an enthusiastic, 
ingenious, chivalric French youth 
who risks his life for a sentiment. 
In A Light from St. Agnes her role 
is that of a girl apparently lost to 
every gentle and admirable womanly 
impulse. Those who have seen this 


play say there is no more powerful 
and dramatic picture on the. stage 
today, and Mrs. Fiske’s honors as 
the chief actor in it are hardly less 
than her honors as its author. 
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not a careful analysis of one man’s one wood, and moor, and mea 
feelings, like Without Dogma. It ere there lurks the deepest sha 


; > i , Where the lone were-wolf, 
is a description of Polish life where the mad were-wolf 


L ITE RATU RE today ; an ‘actualistic’ description. Howls with glee, his leering lau 


Sienckiewicx belongs, with Tolstoi, ©n the black winds following 
CONDUCTED BY in the days of Anna Karennina and! #, @ Fly-by-Night 
, War and Peace, to the noblest type But, when shivering by my fir 
Albert White UVorse of realists. He is unlike Zola, only a me most the tall chur 
y SS 
RBURURIRIRVRURI RI RVR in that he chooses nobler characters ro — air pot oon 
eS eS et Aap FHS Mel eT He tT eS to represent. His personages are  }jaunts me with its sacred st 
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Dr. Avcusre Lurarp aux Erars-Unis mense garden thirty hectares in area French realist and the great Russian I fly, a Fly-by- Night. 
Deuxiéme Edition. |New York: Bren- 3oston Commons.” Boston’shouses ‘alist, and finer types, pleasanter 
tano’s. it appears are certainly the most people to read about than those of 
This amiable Frenchman has in beautiful in America and Common either o nis “ee egg een, wicks a 
terested his countrymen in us. A wealth avenue is unequalled except a . ape y . ~ ag ag a . 
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Space for the whole 
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Fourteen Sonnets, hai 


;, ; now, that its pathetic force is some- 2 ‘teen line ie 
CHILDREN OF THE Sort. By Henryk K. oaks I \ ‘hag proper fourteen lines api 

Sienckiewicx. Translated from the What broken. mong the sixteen 
are the ‘Pulmann’s’ and the ‘limited Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Lyrics that begin the book is one 


volume. But none of then 
pure sonnet’s calm and yet 
ing, chastened beauty ts 
donna-like simplicity and_ singleness 
of being that gives birth to only 
. arfeact|] vier npressé 

When the night-capped world is dreaming, — and pertect!y-expre 
to Deadly silent, save the screaming ea. 
whether or no we haveliving a great Of the hooded owl, 
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wires are combined with street car -wide experience and of great versa- aT GB: natures ever can be inthis ¥ 
wires. Afterwards thispreposterous tility. He has travelled widely— Laas =e ee ingle Te As a story, the book is interesting 
. . > Mee of illed with joy too great for grieving, ’ e she affarte 
Frenchman recommends the intro- his first notable work was aseries 4, nm ceneed Sct oe to the end ; as a study of the effe 
duction into Parisof theelectriccar. of letters home from California. On my witch-elm broom, of inheritance in combination wit 
Passing his amazement at the They were graceful and placid, Muttering spells, and rising slowly freedom of the will, it is worth 
Waldorf and other American hotels, almost pastoral in spirit. He has ae pa eat — one baty, ful perusal. Truth and 
. e . ° ° y, a Fiy-Dy-Nigh 
let us consider his comments on __ studied history profoundly; his ‘ So i are sharply contrasted. 
cities. New Yorkand Brooklyn and most celebrated novels are three ‘Through the mist and shadow rushing, —_— 
Hoboken, he discovers,are more im- fine, spirited descriptions of early Through the cloud’s wet curtain brushing, The versatile and 
: ; ; : . : Where the mistress moon, 

portant and more densely peopled dissensions and wars in Poland. 


= ‘ Where the maddening moon Mrs. Oliphant now celle 
than London. Up Broadway to the He has studied human nature care- Shines undimmed, in perfect brightness, ful and interesting book 
park skips Dr. Lutard, noting on the fully ; the character of the Polish Filling all the air with whiteness, Makers of Modern Rome 


way the ‘five story houses’ of which nobleman, in Without Dogma, the ! “y: @ Fly-by Night. she divides into four classes, \ 

‘all New York is composed,’ and _ ultra-refined student, the philosopher Church, and cross, and cloud below me, Popes who made the Papacy, 

once more commenting upon the whosees so many sides ofa question — Free at last, I wildly throw me People and the Tribune 

wonderful hotels. Then leaving by that he cannot choose one course is ~ = ~ dhe ag Popes who made the cit) 

the Fall River Line on purpose to shocking in its reality. At no time Tal ion dels ious Sante of gladness is nothing original about 

pass under the Brooklyn Bridge, he is there an unconvincing touch in Fil my brain with welcome madness, except the graceful and 

voyages to New-Port. But there he any of the five great works of this ! fly, a Fly-by-Night. ing manner in which are 

lingers not ; Boston, he avers is bet- great novelist. But at last, the envious morning the facts culled from various sol’"" 

ter worth “holding us” than “a The latest of his books is nota Lifts its first faint beam of warning and collected during long resi 

mere seaside place.” splendid pageant of glittering arms  !n the glaring East, in the Eternal City. The sty’ 
What gives a particular charmto and ramping horses and dashing  !" the hateful East; 


icati is ctive from g00 
Ros I ots Tae a h R . : ert d Wi Double speed my fear then lending, publication = ye srofuseness !* 
soston, he says, “is the existence in knights, like The Deluge an ith ‘Through the cloud’s dark folds descending, Print, paper and the protu we 
the very centre of the city of anim- Fireand Swordand Pan Volodovsky, I fly, a Fly-by-Night. number of appropriate tiustrats" 


trains! Little, Brown & Co. whose errant fancy has been well- 
“There are moments,” says the While we English speaking races, sustained throughout — The Fly-by- 
writer speaking of us asa railroad with our standards raised by Night : 

people, “when I am tempted to Thackeray and George Eliot, are 
deem their immeasurable pride justi- undecided at this moment as 
fied.” WALTER Storrs Bi 
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writer's pathetic interest in 

; shown by the dedication to 
ee dear ones now buried there 
to go to rest 


ine 


tome | 


< walls, the latest 
the same surroundings 


had 
tok is of value to all that 
been in Rome, wish to go 
are bound for its gates. 


S Kimball have just issued 
e torm Macaire, by Rob 

and William 
nley, which appeared in 
r the Chap Book. 

called a melodramatic 
is well adapted for the 
g bright and sparkling in 
lively in incident, 

iire and Bertrand his 
ind tool are taken from 
storic villains-of the same 
history Thackeray de 
did in all tales of 
n rhe gentleman 


| s Stevenson 
nbers of 


< 7 


and 
Mac 


is he 
vil 
S ¢ rhtful in his philosophical 
ind even in his 
to Bertrand: it is so heart 
Che movement of the 
1, and all the complica- 
irlyand strongly handled. 

ee 2 


base 


intel- 
imaginative 
snt of detail. ‘A mystic,” 
one of the sermons com- 
sing this dainty volume, ‘‘gathers 
slant absorbs the light, in 
| without effort. 
and listen 
Chere 
nd winnowing 
and 


laren’s method of 


tua ogress is the 


isa l 
He cares 
earn it is his 


is no conscious 
here of the 
unimportant. It is 
record of the listening 
g of the receptively mys- 
ke old familiar story of 

t Supper.” 


lhe Kindergarten has 
tora 


] 


no longet 
hearing and a place 
nal schemes, and Frobel 
ippreciated. \ book that 
‘rs and parents will find help- 
id inspiring is the first volume 
he Republic of Childhood Series, 
enominated Frobel’s Gifts, written 
two experienced in teaching 
idren and teachers, Kate Doug- 
as Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
lhose not familiar with the 
kindergarten need to be told that the 
gifts’ are the ten sets of objects 
which primary education is 


Smith. 


s pleasant 
venient 
1€ lewett’s 
ven are 


to have collected 
book form Sarah 
recent short stories. 
published by Houghton, 
n & Co. under the title of the 
irstone, The Life of Nancy, which 


‘Sa pathetic little tale of patience 
nd 


and pleasure in small things. 
ame’s Little Day is an amusing 
‘ketch of what a newspaper ‘per- 
sonal’ sometimes may do. The 
‘udden and effective end made by 
he turn of the page and the few 
e€sin italics is a stroke of wit in 
‘War Debt. All the work shows 


Miss Jewett’s usual skill in portrayal 





ad the naturalness of dialogue 
“nd scene. The people are all 
ve and seem to be almost old 


cquaintances. 


book that possesses a special 





“elinéss in connection with the 
sent international issues is The 
‘story of the Foreign Policy of 


sTéat 


; Britain, by Montague Burrows, 
-Aichele Professor of Modern His- 
,.) 2 Oxford, just published by the 
“uinams. The work presents in 


utline the main features of the re- 
“ons of Great Britain with foreign 
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States from the time of Henry 
down to the beginning of 
Messrs. Putnam have also in press 
a work which will be issued under 
some such title as The Nicaragua 
Canal: Its History and its Future, 
by Prof. Lindley M. Keasbey. The 
volume will include detailed maps 
and plans. 


The present interest in the Trans- 
vaal has called attention again to 
the admirable account of life among 
the Boers, and of Johannesburg, 
which is furnished in Mr. Frank 
Vincent’s Actual Africa. A_ por- 
trait of President Kruger is among 
the illustrations. 

NOTES. 

Che New York Tribune is publish 
ing, in the Literary Notes Depart- 
ment a series of little essays upon 
men in view in the literary world. 
Chey are rather cool and critical in 
tone; a decided relief, far 
temper from the dogmatic 
the Tribune’s 

Last Sun- 
interesting little 


as as 
goes, 
assertiveness usual in 
literary-notes 


day 


column. 


there was an 


estimate of Verlaine’s work, part of 
which we quote 
‘Some little while ago it befell 


upon a day that a sojourner in the 


Quartier Latin should visit another 
dweller sous /es toits. He found the 
latter living in the midst of the 


impedimenta with which a Parisian 
lodging of the student sort is likely 
to be littered, and in exploring the 
mysteries of the collection he found 
a plaster bust which looked for all 
the world like an amateur’s portrait 
of adrunken Demosthenes. It is 
not intended to convey any ribald 
reflection in that phrase. ‘lhe head 
had really the appearance of one 
originally noble, but sunk and 
battered under the weight of vicious 


living. On making inquiry about 
the bust, the questioner expected to 
be told that it was the crude essay 
of some beginner who was striving 
to depict an ancient hero. Then 
the truth came out; it was a 
treasured, revered, and altogether 
perfect bust of Paul Verlaine. A 


curious silence followed the host’s 
words of illumination. It was diffi- 
cult to say that his adored friend 
looked like some phantom conjured 
up from the inferno by some one 
emulating Rodin, that the nobility 
latent in Verlaine’s brow could not 
hide the suggestion of the pugilist 
and the sot in the general masses of 
the bust. The safest way out was to 
ask for the privilege of comparing 


the original with the portrait. 
Where might Verlaine be en- 


countered? ‘The resulting informa 
tion ran something as follows: ‘ Ver- 
laine always takes his coffee at such- 
and-such a place, but he goes for 
his absinthe to such another place, 
and if we don’t find him at this 
brasserie we may find him at the 
other.” 

With the prospect of searching 
amid half a dozen different com- 
panies of absinthe-sippers for the 
joy of meeting Verlaine, that joy 
grew less alluring. It was easier to 
converse a little while about the 
man and then, for further data, go, 


as always, to his written work. 
Those who have been more ardent 
have come to a conclusion more 


favorable than that of the impersonal 
student. The writer has been familiar 
with their talk, in print and out of 
it. The opinion of these actual 
interlocutors of Verlaine has been, 
on the whole, that not far below the 
surface of the degradation in which 
he lived there flowed a pellucid 
stream of thought, a stream from 
which rose with the lightness and 


the purity of crystal bubbles a 
sequence of lyric masterpieces. So 
much for those who knew the poet 
face to face, and who frankly admit 
that he lived a life of personal irre- 
sponsibility, a life of impulsive and 
unreckoning immorality. Prison life, 
gutter life, a life worse than either, 


had stained him, they will grant, 
but, “Behold,” they add, “behold 


the genius of the man!” 





Professor on The 


and Herod- 


book 
Hebrews 


Sayce’'s 
Egypt of the 


otus, has just been published. The | 
travels of Herodotus in Egypt are | 
followed for the first time in the | 


light of recent discoveries. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish in 
January The Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
by Philip A. Bruce, corresponding 
secretary of the Virginia Historical 
Society and editor of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography. 


The estate of Kugene Field is 
valued at $25,000, all in personal 
property. He conveyed his home 
near Chicago to his wife some time 
before his death. 


What is said to be a singularly 


interesting work is on the Cam. 
bridge University Press. It is an 


elaborate study of Convent Life and 
Saint Worship, covering the period 


from the beginning of Latin 
Monasticism to the years just 
preceding the Reformation. ‘The 


work is to be called Woman Under 





Monasticism: its author is Lena 
Eckenstein. 
Mr. George Moore, by the way, is 


making a less ponderous study of 
convent life in the novel which he is 
now writing. The book 
named Evelyn Innes. 


is to be 


A new and enlarged edition of 
The Critical Handbook, by 
dent Edward C. Mitchell of 
University, to be 
February by Messrs. Harper & 
jros. The Handbook, which 
already been republished in Eng- 
land and France, has been thor 
oughly revised to meet the growing 
wants of Biblical scholars. 


Presi 
Leland 
is published in 


has 


The long-promised Life of Agas- 
siz, by Jules Marcou, is at last an- 
nounced for immediate publication 
by Messrs. Macmillian & Co. M. 
Marcou is the only surviving Euro- 
pean naturalist who came with Agas- 
siz to this country; he was closely 
associated with him both in Europe 
and in America as pupil, assistant 
and friend. The same firm an- 
nounces Prof. Saintbury’s History 
of English Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which has been de- 
layed by his Edinburgh appointment. 


1). Appleton & Co.’s January an- 
nouncements include the following 
books: 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, 
by A. Conan Doyle, illustrated ; 
Stone-pastures, by Eleanor Stuart; 
Greenland Icefields, and Life in the 
North Atlantic, by Prof. G. Freder- 
ick Wright, illustrated; With the 
Fathers: Studies in American His- 
tory, by Prof. J. B. McMaster; Old 
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LEND-A-HAND 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief, 


The January number contains 

articles on 

Social Science in the Theological 
Seminaries. Rev John Tunis. 


State Supervision of Child Caring 
Agencies. Homer Folks. 
Indeterminate Sentence for Peniten- 
tiaries. Warren F. Spalding. 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
George Hutchinson. 
Dr. Mary Thompson. 


Economic Bearing of Charity. 
Alice J]. Mott. 


Lend-a-Hand Club Reports, School 
Gardens and Children’s Herbari- 
ums, Log Cabin College Settle- 
ment and General Intelligence. 


John Visher. 
Miss 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 20cts. 


J. Silman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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WORLDS GREATEST: Ant LLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE 
to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, {t gives more than Threeand 
@ Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 

It has received the commendations ofthe highest 
literary authoritics, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto many thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of mode-ate means for 
they will findin it what they canrt otherwise ob- 
tain, except by a large expenditure of time and 
money, yet which is so essential to every one who 
desires to be well informed concerning all the 
great questions of the «lay. a 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 


to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.”"— Advance, Chicago. 

“A vast amount of Koo wl reading at a merely 
nominal price.” Bos idvertiser. 


“No ge melon an’s library should be 
eclectic.”—The Nation, Ner JVork. 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


without this 





Faiths and New Facts, by William 
W. Kinsley, author of Views on 
Vexed Questions; California of the 
South, entirely rewritten and revised, 
by Dr. Walter Lindley; Studies of 
Childhood, by Prof. James Sully; 
Criminal Sociology, a new volume 
in the Criminology Series, by Prof. 
E. Ferri; The Story of the Solar Sys- 
tem, a new volume in the Library of 
Useful Stories, by George F. Cham- 
bers; Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, 
by Arthur Morrison; Successors to 
the Title, by Mrs. L. B. Walford; | 
The Lost Stradivarius, by J. Meade | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





This makes The Living Age absolately 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free thein 
tervening weekl, i-sues of 1895. 
Single copies lic. each 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 
Rates for clubbing THE LivInG AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO , P.O. Box 5206, Bostom 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 
For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
lhorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special students received into all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for 593 Boy/ston 

Street, Copley Square. 


boys 
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Falkner ; The Wrong Man, by Dor- 
othea Gerard; and The Sun, by 
Prof. C. A. Young, largely rewritten 
by the author. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a 
volume of Studies in Stucture and 
Style, by Mr. W. T. Brewster, A.M., 
Tutor in Rhetoric and English Com. 
position in Columbia College. The 
work is based on seven modern Eng 
lish essays, and is furnished with an 


Introduction by Professor G. R. 
Carpenter, also of Columbia. 
The Tribune Almanac for 1896 


may now be had for twenty-five cents 
a copy. Whatever may be thought 
of The Tribune itself as the aggres- 
sive advocate of a special view of 
all matters, political and partisan, 
it may be frankly conceded that 
there is no partisanship in its Al 
manac. Itis as honest as the day 
and gives the exact facts and figures 
on all questions fearlessly and 
fairly. Minor flaws there are; for 
example, it is asserted that Li Hung 
Chang was shot by a Japanese, and, 
the inference was killed. He 
appears again, alive, however, in the 
next paragraph. But details like 
this are of no weight in comparison 
with the value of thecompilation asa 
whole. The Tribune Almanac for 
1896 will be carefully referred to 
this year for all sorts of political 
and other information, and buyers 
will find it all there. Populist or 
Democrat, Republican or Free Sil- 
ver man, no one need fear that he 
will be misled on a single page of 
this well equipped, complete and 
thorough-going publication. 


1S, 


It is said that the unpublished 


MSS. of Charlotte Bronte have 
proved on examination to be far 
more numerous and important than 


had been imagined. ‘This material, 
which is soon to appear in book form, 
includes a large number of hitherto 
unknown letters. 


Cardinal Manning, it is said,in his 
desultory college days, when he 
meant to be a politician, took lessons 
in sparring from a_ noted prize 
fighter. 


The introduction which Roswell 
Martin Field contributes to the 
forthcoming volume by his_ brother, 
the late Eugene Field, entitled The 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, con- 
tains some interesting facts regard- 
ing the poet’s last days. Mr. Field, 
it will be remembered, died early in 
the morning of November 4. “ Dur- 
ing the afternoon of Saturday, No- 
vember 2,” says his brother, ‘the 
nineteenth instalment of The Love 
Affairs was written. It was the con- 
clusion of his literary life. The 
verses supposably contributed by 
Judge Methuen’s friend, with which 
the chapter ends, were the last words 
written by Eugene Field. The Love 
Affairs will be published January 
by the Scribner’s. 


25 


Alfred Austin, the new Poet-laur- 


eate is distinguishing himself, it 
seems, for self-consciousness and 


affectations, at least so the English 
newspapers seem to say—but per- 
haps they are predjudiced against 
the poet. They fell foul of him for 
publishing a public recognition of 


his letters of congratulation ‘from 
men of letters and others.’ Now 


they object because his first public 
act has been a pedantic refusal to 
sign the address of the English 
authors to their brethrenin America, 
deploring such a calamity as an out- 
break of war between two kindred 
nations. He objects to the phrasing 
of the address, and is convinced 
that Americans will be better pleased 
if their injustice be met with grave 
if friendly reproach, or dignified 
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silence ; then, instead of taking his 
own medicine and sending back the 
address without a cavilling word, 
he breaks silence and publishes his 
letter. It is not natural, says the 
correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, 
perhaps, to expect a poet to be con 
sistent, especially when the laurel 
over his forehead is fresh and green. 
Mr. Austin prints this morning a 
ballad on Jameson’s ride. It is 
singular that the Laureate’s earliest 
official work should be laudatory of 
a rebel against the Queen. It should 
have been revised by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 


The Appletons’ are to publish Pro- 
fessor Wright’s works upon that in- 
teresting, endless problem, the Green- 
land ice-cap. Professor Wright 
spent ten or twelve entire days in 
examining the Greenland glaciers. 

MAGAZINES. 

The installment of Mr. David A. 
Wells’s Principles of ‘Taxation, 
to appear in Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly for February, will 
contain discriptions of the tax sys 
tems of China and Japan, and 
show that, although taxation has 
prompted many of the most dramatic 
incidents and important movements 
of history, only two or three works 
have been devoted to this subject, 
and hardly any use has been made 
of it in literature. 


will 


The January number of The Writer 
begins the ninth annual volume of 
this useful magazine for literary 
workers. Its features includea third 
article in the on How To 
Write Stories for Boys, by Harry 
Castlemon, the popular juvenile 
writer; articles in the Editorial 
lalks with Contributors series, by 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor of 
the Christian Work, and Edwin D. 
Mead, editor of the New England 
Magazine; a suggestive and helpful 
article on Partial Shorthand, and a 
personal sketch, with portrait, of 
Professor Edwin A. Grosvenor, the 
author of Constantinople. The 
usual departments of the magazine 
are well sustained. 


series 


Vierge, the greatest of living illus 
trators, according to Mr. Jaccaci 
art editor of Scribner’s who 
is Vierge’s brief American prophet, 
is seldom seen in magazine 
articles. Hehas, however, furnished 
a series of illustrations for a Spanish 
story entitled Sevillana to appear 
in the February Scribner’s. 


The North American Review opens 
its one hundred and sixty-second 
volume with the initial paper in a 
series of articles to be furnished by 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
entitled The Future Life and the 
Condition of Man Therein. The 
Hon. C. F. Crisp, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, writes on 
How Congress Votes Money, the 
article being a rejoinder to that by 
the Clerk of the House of Commons 
in the December number. Foreign 
Missions in the Light of Fact are 
eloquently considered by the Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith, Foreign Secretary 
of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, while 
the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton enters into an interesting review 
of The Philosophy of Mexican Rev- 
olutions. The war rumors of today 
render eminently timely the sym- 
posium on War and its Modern 
Instruments, in which William S. 
Aldrich, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, in the West Virginia 
University treats of Speed in Amer- 
ican War-Ships; Admiral P. . H. 
Colomb, R. N., of The Test and 
Value of Speed in War-Ships; Ad- 


miral S. B. Luce, U. S. N., of Naval 
Warfare Under Modern Conditions, 
and Lieut. J. K. Cree, U. S. A., of 
The Influence of the Air-Ship on 
War. Karl Blind furnishes a 
thoughtful contribution on TheCrisis 
in the East,and the British Minister 


to Central America writes interest 
ingly of that country and its re- 
sources. 

The Critic impurturbably an 


nounces that a forthcoming serial in 
Scribner’s by Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis is Mr. Davis’s first novel. Is 
this malice on the Critic’s part ora 
severe tone of criticism toward the 
unfortunate Princess Aline. The 
Critic by the way has a birthday 
this week. Its birthday speech con 
cerns a literary movement which, it 
has discovered, has existed in 
\merica for the last fifteen years. 


The second number of the Amer 
ican Historical Review was pub 
lished on January first. One of its 


most important and interesting feat 
ures is the publication of the first 
instalment of the Diary of Richard 


Smith, member of the Continental 


Congress, covering the doings of 
that body from September 12 to 


from Decem 
March 30, 1 


October 1 


» 19775, and 
ber 12,1775, to 


‘i 


: 


70 


i 
Most of the information which it 
gives is not to be found in the 


printed journals of the Continental 
Congress, and has never before been 
made public. Other important doc- 
uments printed in this number are 
the Petition for the First 
Bishopric, 1786; Lincoln’s 
ation to Congress, 1846; 


Colonial 
Nomin 
anda Let 
ter of John C. Calhoun on the Mex 
ican War, 1847. Among the notable 
original articles are Ferrand Mart 
inez, and the massacres of 1391, by 
Henry ¢ and Gro 
seilliers; Problems in Early Western 
History, by Henry C. Campbell; 
The Whigs of Colonial New York. 
by Charles H. Levermore; Western 
State-Making in the Revolutionary 
Era, II., by Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner ; Office-seeking during Wash 
ington’s Administration, by Gail 
lard Hunt; and The People the 
Best Governors, by Harry A. Cush- 
ing. The demand for the first num- 


Lea : R adisson 


ber of the American Historical Re- 
view was so great that a second 


edition was made necessary and has 
just been issued. 
TRICKS OF THE MEMORY. 

The case of the woman who has 
been found at Brighton, says the St. 
James (London) Gazette, suffering 
from an absolute inability to recol- 
lect her own name or any of the 
events of her life, is by no means so 
rare as some of the newspapers ap 
pear to imagine. The woman may be 
an impostor; but many genuine 
cases of the kind are known. Com- 
plete loss of memory isa well-known 
disease, and very curious examples 
of it are on record. 

Dr. Gowers had a patient,a clergy- 
man, who had completely forgotten 
the events of twenty years of his life. 
No amount of argument could con- 
vince him that his age was really 60 
years, or that he had done 30 years’ 
clerical work. He obstinately main- 
tained that he was only 4o, and that 
he had been only 1o years in the 
ministry. The perplexities attend- 
ing his delusion can be imagined. 
Some of his children, for instance, 
would probably be over 30 years 
old, which would necessitate his 
having been married at the age of ro. 
His schoolfellows, if he should meet 
them, would appear to have grown 
old at a tremendous pace ;_ he could 
hardly understand why he had mar- 
ried a woman so much older than 
himself ; and, altogether, his position 
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must have been one not to hee, 

Another doctor describes the , 
of a woman who had forgo: ie 
she had been married, and 
stinately refuscd to liv. n 
husband. One old gent ' év 
in familiar surroundings ay 
fect memory for faces, b ri 
strange place could n 
his own wife. This is ; ; ch 
mon form of disease i i 
and so affects them that t - 
recognize their most ir TH 


quaintances 

Uusually the loss is ¢ ( 
comes on aS a conseque 
gressive changes in the 
often it is sudden as 
ton case, and may arise { 
titude of 


as 


causes the | 
bloodvessel, for instans 


1 ] 
tack of epilepsy, o1 


head, or évena severe 
or grief, or fright, « a 
or exposure to extreme 


kind of overpower 
ment. 

Old men who searc! 
cles they 


are Wearing 


erous, and one is moi 

by them. But there 

ble and often terrifying 
have been known t 

a few days, commit 
crime and return quit 
what they had done 

ing is the case, so comn 
soldiers, who have f« v 
and who, when it is ove 
call the events 
The same thing 


for se\ 
happel 

who have escaped fron ' 
and to wronauts who 


scended from the clo 
the temporary loss 
emotion. 

‘Then there are « 
of temporary loss 
to fatigue Sir Her 
when down a min¢e 


mountains,andsufferin; 
completely 
could not remember a wi 
til he had rest and refres 
ascending. We all exp 


Somet s 


forgot his (¢ 


in aless degree. 
an injury which causes 
the backward 
prvfessor once received 
blow on the head, 
all his Greek; anda m 
all memory of mus c fron 
cause. Mr. Whymper, in his 
on the Alps, tells how he f[ 
frightful precipice, 2 feet hig eries 
with the result that his | 
a time wholly blotted re 
memory. 

A clergyman, some time ag 
all recollection of words TOW 
could still remember t! tters ther 
which they were 
could express his 
spelling the words. An officer s gage 
fered from a slight attack of a; et 
and, as a result, forgot al! but 
few words. When he tried to speas galler 
he merely uttered nonsens t at 
a book or manuscript wert ; eard 
to him he read it with perfect | 
priety. One of the m 
nary of all memory losses !5 Whe! Sn 
person forgets how to write with ®> neare 
right hand, but still has the powe!! eally 
do so with his left hand. [ns exec 
case, after he has 
left hand the desired s¢ 
can copy it with his right 

When the memory of wores © ‘ons 
gradually lost it invariably P™ ve 
gresses in one parti 
First the proper names g 
common nouns, then adjectives 
this stage is followed by favors’ 8 
the power to recollect events. ** 
many people suffer from t 


gaze. An | 


and at 


compos Muse 


ideas 


written wit : € 







gree — excessive smokers, ‘0! : 
stance, it is said, sometimes Was 
difficult to recall prope! , 
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ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY ‘, 


Philip L. Hale 


ATE GALLERIES OF PARIS. 


of the 
ealleries of Paris, of the 


1 
f the 


irs a good deal 
Luxembourg, for 
of the smaller galleries 
Yet there many 


es, as for instance, the 


are 


f Georges Petit and 


Also, there 
which 


are 


te gaiieries 


con 


pi 
the 
he ( ol 


hiner 


modern 


Such 


the finest 
nce, was 
famous but 
he 


nce bee n 


not- 
= 4 Caillebottes, 
presented to 
Chere still exists also 


vn Stewart collection, 


ns some of Fortuny’'s 
S that of Faure, the 
r of s Rameaux, who 


gether many of the fin 
\ianet, Monet, Pissaro 
ind also Durand-Ruel’s 

y, Where he has kept 

; which were too good 
is been a good deal of 
n Paris at least, about 
tecollection. Caillebotte 
artist 
singular addition 
well 


who 
-rich. 
himself, 


inpressionist 


nting very 
most discerning and gen 
the 
And as he had plenty 


onizing merits of 


nade an extremely fine 
the work 


st painters. 


of the best 
In this way 
} 


‘ + 


together 
net, Pis 


Collet 


many pic 
saro, Renoir and 
had 


by artists and amateurs 


tion long 


essible to the general 
en Caillebotte died and 
was found 
left all his collection to 
mbourg Museum upon the 
that all the pictures in 
tion should be hung and 


of them shou'd be dis 
imong the provincial gal- 
nistry of the Beaux Arts 


uandary. They wanted 
es very much, for pictures 
masters are constantly 
re valuabije; but on the 
d, as the Luxembourg 
s already overcrowded, it 
good deal for them to en- 
ing all these pictures to- 


their gallery. One solu- 
sed was to build a new 
hey were still however de 
the subject when last I 


the matter. 


‘tte’s own work,as I hinted 
interesting. It 
the pointelliste sort — 
work of Degas, though 


iS verv 


| 
the 


‘ry unlike in conception and 


I remember especially 


this, of some men cleaning a 
- I} 


he floor is seen from a 
t of view, so that the ac- 
two men are strangely 
dunnatural. (Why, by 

ways have things ‘ nat- 

Pate de Joie gras, though 

as a steady diet, is very 
way. | like roast 
hinted in a previous arti- 
have no objection to pickled 
with it.) Any way, that 
way his pictures were — 


} 





queer, original, studied, interesting 

Che private gallery of 
Durand-Ruel an 
one. Here are 
Impressionist 
far 


Monsieur 


is also excellent 


many by 
, Which he 
to part 


est recollection 


pi tures 
loved 
with, My 
ot a 


has 
too well 


strong is wat 
Edouard 
It is only a couple of gon 
and 


and the water beneath 


vellous scene in Venice by 


Manet 


dolas, some blue white posts, 
Yet he has 
managed to make it wholly different 
from anything else - absolutely per 
sonal and most suggestive of Venice. 
Another charming 


there was one 


picture shown 
Madame Morizot, 
Very high and deli 


by 
Manet’s pupil; 


catein key, with a curiously fem 
inine distinction about it. Here, 
too, were many of Renoir’s finest 
efforts I recall a picture of a dance 
al fres at one of the suburban 


French places, full of life 
and ‘go The 
mere models 


» vigor, 
are not 
In correct 
positions, but some effort had been 
spent to make them full 
life, active, as if blood ran through 
their veins. Another of Renoir’s is 
rather different from his best known 
work, a little country road running 
off from the onlooker, with 
about it. It is done somewhat in 
the later Impressionist method, only 
more sensitively and delicately than 
much of Monet’s for 


dancers 
posed 


seem of 


trees 


instance, more 

robust and brutal work Another 
study of Renoir’s—a tiny little in 

terior with a woman in it—is of a 
) - — ‘ cove 

delicacy and charm that suggest 


Alfred 
sobriety and sincerity which 
latter’s work often sadly lacks. 

Perhaps, though, really the most 
interesting thing aboutthe collection 
are the rooms in which the pictures 
hang. For they are rot placed all 
in one picture room, with top light 
and everything appertaining, but 
are hung as in any other gentle- 
man’s private collection in whatever 
place happens to be convenient and 
well lighted. 

It shows the courtesy and kind 
feelings of these French gentlemen 
that, on receiving a proper note 
of introduction or very often merely 
on receipt of a well worded request, 
they will permit people whom they 
have never seen to range about their 
rooms, simply because they are 
artists or care for things artistic. It 
must be said the public don’t repay 
them by talking loud or rubbing the 
pictures with their fingers, as I’m 
told they didin the Vanderbilt gal- 
lery. Pictures, for the matter of 
that, if they be fine, should be looked 
at silently, or if one speaks it should 
be in a quiet voice. A shrill tongue 
cuts the rosy golden mist about the 
picture, as the sun does the clouds ; 
or better, as lemon juice cuts grease. 
But in these quiet rooms, quietly 
appointed, one feels the fuil exact 
worth of each picture better than in 
a public gallery in which each artist 
tries to ‘down’ his rivals by the bril- 
liancy or brutality or vulgarity of 
his picture. 

The collection of Monsieur Faure 
is another of the very good gather- 
ings of the more modern kinds of 
pictures. Through the kindness of 
the younger M. Faure, I and a num- 
ber of friends were enabled to see 


Stevens, while it of a 


the 


iS 


the exhibition. The owner of these 
pictures was at one time almost the 
only owner of Impresionist work. 
He had the aire to see that they 
would one day be recognized as fine 
works of art, and he had the courage 
to back up his convictions and buy. 
I have heard the story from very 
good authority that one of the 
Bande of Impressionists would tuck 
his pictare under his arm (when he 
was so hard up that something must 
be done) and make for M. Faure’s 
house in the hope of persuading him 
to buy his painting. As like as not, 
he would meet coming dewn the 
steps another of his ilk who had just 
been on the same errand. 


It spoils 
something of the finest 


beauty of 


courage to have it succeed in the 
end; but in this case M. Faure must 
be satisfied to have such finest 


beauty spoiled, for his courage has 
been eminently successful. It 
perhaps, sordid to talk about such 


things, but pictures which he bought 


is, 


for two or three hundred francs 
would now sell for seven or eight 
thousand. 

He has a number of Manet’s in 
his collection. The great Spanish 
Guitar Player is one; which, he 
tells you with a certain pride, was 
refused at the Salon. So fine a 


cachet does the insult of mediocrity 
stamp on a work of art. Afediocres 
hate anything worse- better 

than they can do, This was better. 
The man sits with one leg over a 
table, in Spanish hat, playing a 
guitar and looking at you defiantly, 
a cigarette in 


or 


the side of his mouth. 
Vollon once painted a picture some 
what similar to this. 

(nother rather celebrated picture 
Manet which hangs here 1s of a 
The horses—not a bit 
Muybridged, by the way—seem to 
tear the ground in their 


by 
horse race. 


eagerness 
Our Eng 
allowed that 


and passion of the race. 
lish cousins have never 


Frenchmen cou/d ever know any- 
thing about sport; yet French 
painters, from Gericault down to 


Degas, have liked to paint races 


and race courses, and, to my mind, 


have done them much better than 
have the English. Contrast, for 


instance, one of Degas’s race _ pic- 
tures with Frith’s Derby Day. 
Compare ?— there is no comparison. 
\s well compare ‘Hyperion to a 
Satyr.’ The first picture masterly 
in design, subtle in color, unex- 
pected and distinguished in its com 


posing ; the second a mere assort- 
ment of vulgar anecdotes. So | 
think well of French painters of 


race-horses, even if they don’t know 
a bit from a bridle rein. For they 
get the spirit of the thing, the flash 
and brilliancy of color, the jose de 
vivre that’s in outdoor things. 

Kept in a little closet hidden 
away even from the eyes of the 
owner are fifty or more of the finest 
Monets, Sisleys and Pissaros. There 
simply is not room for them in the 
apartment, so crowded is it already 
with fine paintings. The younger 
M. Faure very kindly pulled out 
these pictures and showed them to 
us. Many of them are particularly 
interesting as being examples of 
their author’s earlier styles. I re- 
member a very strong work done by 
Monet some twenty years ago—the 
Place and Church of St. Sulpice 
seen from above. While not vibrat- 
ing with color as his later work does, 
it had its own beauty of well ob- 
served relations of tone. The 
earlier work of Sisley was here to 
be seen, too, and very exquisite 
some of it was, with its silvery greys, 
its discreet purples and _ greens. 
And so, too, Pissaro was to be seen 
in his earlier manner, where he was 


9 


keenly alive to the beauties of tone 
but had not learnt all that color 
could give of luminous charm. 

And now I see I’ve said nothing 
of the Stewart collection. Well, it’s 
a good collection; there are some 
monstrous fine things in it. On 
going away you have the feeling of 
one who hears the rustle of silk or 
satin, tastes champagne or smells of 
vervaine or of orris root 
been 


One has 
and interested ; the 
pictures are admirable examples of 
the work of marvellous executants. 
But they were done easily, lightly, 
the tongue in the cheek, in the light 


amused 


of, patronage, to the sound of 
hand clappings. There is not in 
them the ‘sad sincerity’ of the 


martyrs of art,who worked in garrets 


and hovels that they might seek 
Beauty and haply find her. For the 
successful men knew all about 


Prettyness—a public character she, 


and loved of the crowd. They even 
called her Beauty, but were troubled 
not at all as to 


shy and 


the real one, who, 
perverse, hides from the 
crowd and wears a different face for 
each man who loves her. 


LATE SUPPERS. 
Hk old tradition that to eat any- 
thing just before going to bed 
is sure to produce indigestion and 
render sleep impossible is now 
happily exploded, says the Canada 
Lancet. It isnot good, as a matter 
of fact, to goto bed with the stomach 
so loaded that the undigested food 
will render one restless, but some- 
thing of a light, palatable nature in 
the stomach is one of the best 

to quietude and rest. 


aids 


Some physicians have declared, 
indeed,that a good deal of the preva- 
lent insomnia is the result of 
conscious craving of the stomach 
for food in persons who have been 
unduly frightened by the opinion 
that they must not eat before going 
to bed, or who have, like many ner- 
vous women, been keeping them- 
selves in a state of semi-starvation. 

Nothing is more agreeable on re- 
tiring for the night than to take a 
bowl of hot broth, like oatmeal 
gruel or clam soup. It is a positive 
aid to nervous people, and induces 
peaceful slumbers. This is especially 
the case on cold winter nights, when 
the stomach craves warmth as much 
as any other part of the body. Even 
a glass of hot milk is grateful to the 
palate on such occasions, but a light, 
well-cooked gruel is better, and in 
our climate, during the cold months 
of winter, should be the retiring food 
of every woman who feels the need 
of food at night. 


an un- 


Minnie Maddern Fiske has been 
so successful in one of her own new 
plays, A Light from St. Agnes —a 
tragedy in one act — that it will be- 
come a prominent piece in her reper- 
toire, to which she is steadily adding 
new personations of high artistic 
types. It is perhaps in her shorter 
plays, when two or more of them are 
presented on the same evening, that 
this actress’s versatility is best il- 
lustrated. In A White Pink, a play 
by Alphonse Daudet, to be produced 
by her this week in New Orleans,she 
will take the part of an enthusiastic, 
ingenious, chivalric French youth 
who risks his life for a sentiment. 
In A Light from St. Agnes her role 
is that of a girl apparently lost to 
every gentle and admirable womanly 
impulse. Those who have seen this 


play say there is no more powerful 
and dramatic picture on the. stage 
today, and Mrs. Fiske’s honors as 
the chief actor in it are hardly less 
than her honors as its author. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF EACH MINUTE. 


{Ella Dare in the Chicago Inter-Ocean.) 


Make the most of the little things within 
your reach, 
The little joys that come into the hour, 
And the wonderful lessons that all of them 
teach 
Will crown the soul with wonderful power. 
Make the most of each minute, 
’Tis fraught with some grace! 
Gather good that is in it, 
To fit in life’s place! 


Just the worst of the ills that bears 
in its train, 
If met with hope and courage, will depart, 
And the building of little joys out of life’s 
pain 
Will bring its cheer to the loneliest heart 
Make the most of each minute, 
’Tis yours and ’tis mine! 
Gather good that is in it, 
And live by its sign! 


time 


You will meet in your duties 
that go wrong, 
stop—and say to yourself 
smile, 
And the smiling will conquer and help you 
along, 
And wrongs will right themselves in the 
mean while. 
Make the most of each minute, 
And meet it in peace, 
Gather good that is in it, 
And its ill shall all cease 


some things 


But you will 


So the minutes will grow, and you will soon 
feel 
That time is a gift and a heritage grand 
Unto you—to be signed and stamped with 
God's seal, 
By force of His will and loving command 
Make the most of each minute, 
It is the Lord’s will; 
Gather good that is in it, 
Your mission fulfil. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

A GAUNT and gnarled plum tree 
grows in the garden and over- 
hangs the sitting-room windows. 
On a cold wintry morning, the naked 
branches sway and creak in the 
bleak wind, throwing down a mini- 
ature snow storm upon the frozen 
gravel path below. The pale sun 
shines but coldly upon those black- 
ened boughs, but his rays illuminate 
the skeleton tree and by them we 
seem to see that every ice-bound 
twig bears a_ fruit — a_ round 
brown ball which does not drop to 
the ground with the swaying of the 
boughs. Closer inspection reveals 
the fact that the supposed rind of 
the fruit is a mass of soft grey-brown 
feathers from which, disturbed by 
our near approach, presently emerges 
a little brown head, with two beady 
black eyes in their turn curiously in- 
specting our movements. We see at 
once that what we took for fruit is 
only a flock of English sparrows 
awaiting the bestowal of a beneficent 
dole, by way of breakfast, or curling 
up in their little warm coats until 
the chill North wind is replaced by 

the breath of the genial South. 
Scatter a few crumbs and watch 
them as they fly down and enjoy 
their morning meal. Their plumage 
shows every gradation of brown and 
grey; notwoof them are exactly 


alike ; 
little 


some of them 
black collars or dark spots 
upon their throats and_ breasts. 
They approach with little sidewise 
hops of pretended timidity, as if sus- 
pecting you of taking an unfair ad 
vantage of their necessities. At the 
slightest motion on your part they 
all take wing and with tremulous 
flutterings resume their pose upon 
the naked plum tree, only to dart 
down swiftly upon their food the in- 
stant you withdraw. They are so 
soft and so graceful, so bright and so 
innocent, that it seems impossible to 
believe them guilty of the sins so 
freely laid to their charge. They 
are accused of greediness which 
leads them to destroy fruit buds and 
blossoms, of evil passions, which 
lead to quarrels and even bloodshed. 
They are said to be homely just 
cause they 


have curious 


be 


‘Wear hodden gray and a’ that.’ 

In fact, they are represented as the 
type of all that is villainous in the 
bird world. One of them declaimed 
against this injustice this morning 
in the most moving terms, pausing 
in his meal of bread crumbs, to pro 
test the hasty judgment 
which the world pronounces against 
them. 

**We were imported to this coun 
try,” he observed, making himself 
as tall as possible and cocking his 
wise little head on one side, “for 
the purpose of destroying the can- 
ker-worms which were ruining the 
elms in the parks and city streets. 
Didn't we carry out our part of the 
contract? We were led to believe 
that you would supply us with canker 
worms in profusion, but when at last 
the supply gave out, were we to 
starve? Not at all; we took the 
next best things, which happened to 
be fruit buds, just as you would do 
underthecircumstances. You would 
not feel that it was wrong to eat 
beefsteak, just because you were 
called upon to eat turkey and it was 
all gone. We would willingly eat 
canker-worms instead if you will 
just produce your worms. They 
have just as agreeable a flavor and 
are twice as tender. Then as to the 
pecking and pulling out of feathers in 
anger—a charge frequently brought 
against us— is that wholly unlike 
human methods? We have our own 
laws of government, as is the case 
with you. You do not permit inter- 
ference with your rights, nor hesi- 
tate to punish the thief or the cheat. 
I have often witnessed an affair of 
this sort in a human community, 
and I notice that the feathers are 
apt to fly. Itseems very hard to 
suffer under the misjudgment of 
those who practice the very same 
actions,” 

Here the speaker stooped his 
head with a jerk to pick up a partic- 
ularly toothsome morsel over which 


against 





“Pure and Sure.” 


Cleveland's 


BAKING POWDER. 


Does the must work and the best work. 


he had been standing guard during 
his long oration. The crumb, how- 
ever, had meanwhile been deftly 
removed by an audacious birdling 
too hungry toenter into abstract 
questions of right and wrong. So 
after looking around and under him 
self in vain, he hopped away in 
rather a shame-faced manner to 
secure a somewhat tough and un- 
promising looking crust in its place, 
leaving me to ponder the 
aptitude of the human mind to 
judge of birds and men by the 
appearances only. 

[his is especially the case in the 
family circle, where the intimacy of 
close relationship life 
would seem possi- 
bility of a false judgment. Yet 
many a sensitive child carries this 
secret grief to manhood, that his 
best beloved fail to sympathize with 
his feelings or comprehend his 
motives. ‘The very need of explain 
himself seems to render him 
more hopelessly dumb and to widen 
the chasm himself and 
those by whom he is most anxious 
to be understood. 


over 


and daily 
to preclude all 


ing 


between 


It is no uncommon thing to see a 
child 


expressing 


rough in manner, bold in 
opinion, indifferent to 
rebuke, when inwardly he is patheti- 
cally sensitive to blame and timid 
about 


duct. 


the plainest courses of con- 
Such a child suffers agonies 
of appreh.nsion and grief, and his 
brusque and antagonistic demeanor 
is merely assumed to keep up his 
own courage, as 

the dark. 


grows to 


one sings or 
Such a child 
manhood 
nearest and 
dearest as a bold and contradictory 
person, indifferent 
influence. 

There are others, equally denied 
the power of expression, who go 
through life longing for love which 
their own apparent coldness repels. 
There are dreamers who are deemed 
stupid until some ecstatic moment 
when their visions find utterance 
and we name them genius. There 
are idlers who are obnoxious to all 
the practical workers of the busy 
world about them, until some light- 
ning flash illumines the darkness 
and shows that though the hands 
may have been at rest the busy 
brain has solved some great problem 
which belongs to the world. 

So constantly do we see our 
superficial judgments set aside that 
we are frequently suspicious of 
them ourselves, and err by going to 
the opposite extreme. It is very 
common to conclude that a _ cold 
exterior necessarily implies lava- 
fires at the depths below, which is 
far from being the case. Yet even 
this reversal of our usual methods of 
judgment does not seem to teach us 
the lesson of slowness in judging even 
those we love best. 

We often hear a criticism of the 
mother’s toofavorable opinion of 
her child anda sneer at her geese 
which always prove to be swans. 
Perhaps it is because they really are 
swans and are not geese atall. If 
she sees virtues in her own that are 
invisible to everybody else, it may 
be that it is because they really 
exist; neither does it follow that she 
is blind to the failings of her dear 
one because she does not point them 
out to others as freely as she does 
his good traits. Sad indeed is the 
lot of the child whose mother fails 
to understand him even better than 
he understands himself. 

The pale winter sky is darkened 
by a flight of sparrows. They have 
finished their breakfast and are 
going about their important daily 
business. There is much noise and 
confusion among them, which re- 
solves itself into a violent attack upon 


whistles in 
frequently 


branded by his own 


to affection and 
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ne of their number who resists with 
the utmost strength of voice and 
weak. it is painful to me to see the 
cotim emerge froth the struggle tail- 
i forlorn; but, catching a 
‘k from my little feathered 
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ess al 


sopher, I suspend judgment 
ad try to imagine that the tail was 
‘ed into his neighbors affairs and 
served amputation. 


CREAM NUT CANDY. 


s brown sugar. 

' white granulated sugar. 
ip sugar-house syrup. 

ips cream, 

and boil until it 

cold water (but not brit- 
» add 1 teaspoonful of va 
r and nuts. 
mm the stove 
the same kettle with until 

ite stiff ; then spread on 

ns t ites to cool. 
Shagbark walnuts are the best kind 


ise. cy & 


Ma 


Stir t gether 


and beat in 
a spoon 


YOUNG OLD MAIDS. 


| ery smart wedding, a few 
A days ago, says a writer in the 
New York Sun, it suddenly occurred 
me that the eminently lovely 
ride walking down the aisle was 


ta day under 30 years of age, and 
vetshe had never been thought of 


. is anything but a young and beauti- 
fulwoman, and the term ‘ old maid’ 

uld have been as likely to be 

- ipplied to the man at her side as to 
” rself: and I could not but think 


ow notably in this regard ‘the old 
ler changeth, giving place to new.’ 
Maidens who have passed their 
rtieth year may now claim that 
y represent the most perfect and 
of maidenhood, and 
upon girls who marry 
fore twenty-five as very much more 
akin to savages, for it is a_ well 
known fact that the age of marriage 
ivances with civilization. Among 
Australians and other savages 
gitlsmarry at 11, 10, Or even g years 
tage; among semi-civilized Egyp- 
, ans, Hindoos, &c., the age is from 
CI 2to14; southern Europeans marry 
. their girls between the ages of 15 
. and 18, while among the nations 
who lead modern civilization the 
ge is a constantly rising one; from 
seventeen or eighteen of fifty years 
CO. igo the average has risen to be- 


00 udvanced type 
.00 K 


iown 


‘ween twenty-one and twenty-five; ° 


ind does it not follow, by inexorable 
gic, that girls who wait until 
‘wenty-eight or thirty are forerun- 
ters of a still higher civilization ? 
A ltis not only a fact that women 
| marry later in life than they used, 
g cut it is equally true that everywhere 
| ‘¢ more mature woman is to the 
re. The young and inexperienced 
udhas ceased to be the reigning 
jueen of the hour. She has been 
reed to yield her place to the 
naturer woman, the woman of culti- 
vated mind and manners, of broader 
b “perience and wider knowledge. 
The tastes of men in this regard 
“m to have undergone a complete 
—, and instead of fluttering 
— € inexperienced débutante, 
“xing pretty nothings, they are 
matching their experiences, broaden- 
oe their horizon, sharpening their 
_.. ‘i clever Conversation with some 
~lant and beautiful woman. 
ind as the 


fellects the times, 
as 


ache 


mical. 


literature always 
the girl of sixteen 
adored by Shakespeare, Byror, 
age Voltaire, and Scott is no 
,< to be found. Elenore, the 
ieee of Benjamin Constant’s 
sted dolphe, is perhaps the first 
oo _of the modern type made 
‘nable by Balzac and George 
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Sand, the woman of thirty in love. 
Formerly, as Jules Janin remarks, 
the woman between thirty and forty 
years of age was lost for passion, 
for romance, for the drama: now 
rules alone. Mme. Emile de 
Girardin, in defending Balzac, says: 
“Is it Balzac’s fault that the age 
of thirty today is the age of love? 
Balzac is compelled to depict 
passion where he finds it, and at this 


she 


day it is not to be found in the 
heart of a girl of ten.” 
HOUSE PLANTS. 
ts not allow dust and other im 
purities to remain upon the 
foliage of house plants, to choke 


them. Almost all plants require to 
be washed at least once in two weeks. 
Clean foliage looks brighter, as well 
as being healthier. 
colder 
room, 


Never use water 
than the temperature of the 


An excellent wash for plants is to- 
bacco water. Take a handful of 
tobacco stems and steep them by 
pouring boiling water over them un 
til the water looks like 
When the water has become 
wipe off the leaves and stems with a 
soft cloth. Reduce the 
strength of the infusion with more 
water and thoroughly wet the earth 
around the roots. ‘This will keep 
plants healthy and remove all insects. 


strong tea, 


cool 


sponge or 


LEFT-OVER DISHES. 
( My )LD meats in winter are not as 


tempting as those that are hot, 
and forthis reason, says the N. Y. 
Evening Post,every housewife should 
have a variety of simple recipes for 
cooking left-overs of mutton, poul 
try, beef or game. 

According to one of these recipes 
the pieces of meat are cut in thin 
and even slices and heated in a 
saucepan or chafing-dish with gravy 
or stock, seasoned with lemon juice 
or wine, a little onion juice, salt, 
pepper (red or white), and a little oil 
or butter. 

If based upon mutton, for instance, 
a pint of the meat heated in a sauce 
made in the following way would be 
used: Brown two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add to it the same quantity 
of flour, and when smooth and 
brown add acupful of stock. When 
it thickens put in the mutton, and 
when hot season with a _ teaspoonful 
of lemon juice and a tablespoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce. 

A different flavor may be given to 
cold duck by frying the jointsin alittle 
good olive oil, then covering them 
with claret or a brown gravy and 
lemon juice, and simmering them 
until tender. Season with cayenne 
and a little salt. 

Another form is flavored with 
onion and mushrooms fried in a lit- 
tle olive oil. The game or other 
meat is then added, as well as stock 
or gravy and a little red wine. 

If you wish to garnish, serve on 
small squares of toast and garnish 
with little pickles or olives and slices 
of lemon. 





N managing my numerous progeny, 
remarked a mother in Israel not 
long ago, says the New York 
Tribune, I am always reminded of 
the trials of a French donne who 
lived with us when the children were 
little, and who always took the two 
older boys out for their daily con- 
stitutional. 

Teddy, the younger, who was an 
active little chap was always forging 
ahead, intent on getting to the end 
of his journey, or on the outlook for 
something of interest, while Harry, 
the elder, who was a dreamy little 
fellow, and inclined to be lazy, in- 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores. 


pation 1o* and 25°. 


So when 
the unfortunate 
Célestine was being dragged forward 
by Ted, while she in her turn was 
endeavoring to keep Harry up to the 
pace of his more impetuous brother, 
and | always heard the ejaculation 
which became with her a regular 
formula and refrain, “ Arréles-vous, 
Monsteus Jedd) / Mais donc, 
Monsieur’? Arry I” 

How it is in families that 
one child requires urging forward, 
and another restraint, even 
where the same goal is the end in 
view! A morbid, shy girl shuns 
society, which is precisely the ex- 
perience she needs, while her sister, 
on the contrary, wishes to be on the 


variably lagged behind. 
ever I saw the trio, 


VECNES 
often 


needs 


go the whole time, and would 
neglect everything for social 
pleasures. An intellectual and 


ambitious lad devotes himself to his 
studies to the detriment of his health, 
while another member of the same 
family to be coached 
through every examination. It 
seems be continually ‘“arretez 
vous,” or ‘wvenez donc,” and I often 
think of Célestine and her struggles, 
while endeavoring to shove on one 
child and restrain another. 


requires 


to 


HE Winter's caprice in calling 
cards is a real They 
of almost paper thinness, and 

are of the most flexible sort of Bris- 

tol board. Fifty may easily be car 
ried in the same card case that 
would hold but twenty-five of last 

This is an appre- 

ciated economy of space to those 
whose use of cards is, perforce, 

wholesale. 


boon. 
are 


season’s cards. 


H Eingenuity of hostesses is taxed 
nowadays to arrange some new 
way of pairing guests for refresh- 
ments at supper parties. At one 
which took place during the holi- 
days, says the N. Y. Times, every 
lady was requested to send before- 
hand a picture of herself taken at an 
early age of her existence. These 
were distributed among the gentle- 
men as a means to discover their 
supper partners. A young collegian 
who was present confides that the 
picture of the baby of eighteen 
months which wasin his envelope 
offered no clue whatever to the iden- 
tity of the young woman of eighteen 
years whose early counterfeit pre- 
sentment it was. “I tried diplo- 
macy,” he said, ‘‘and hung around 
until all the ladies but two were 
taken; then I walked boldly up to 
the one who seemed to most favor 
the picture, and claimed her as my 
partner. But, alas, I was wrong— 
it was the other one.”’ 





OME new needlework shows the 
fashionable spangle embroidery 
arranged as a wreath or frame 
around a delicate little etching or 
engraving, such as is often printed 
in red after the Bartlozzi style. Fans 
are to be had designed in a similar 
manner, many being actual copies 
of old and much-prized treasures. 
Japanese embroidery, so called,shows 
a design of scattered stemless flow- 
ers upon a background of fine white 
linen. The flowers are worked over 
closely, often with grayish-blue silk, 
and are interspersed with a wavelike 
design, arranged quite informally, 
and executed with thick white silk. 
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NERVEASE 


REMOVES THE CAUSE 
AND CURES ANY HEAD- 
ACHE IN FIVE MINUTES 


23 CENTS 


ALL DRUGGISTS OR BY MAIL 


Nervease Co., Boston, Mass, 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 


POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 
is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONTS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, fF 
refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

2 A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 
With every box of POZZONTS a mag- 

nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 

AT DRUGGISTS ann FANCY STORES 








N exchange gives this good ad- 
vice: The girl that has the 
best time at a dance isthe one that 
looks fresh, bright and happy. She 
may not be pretty, she may not be 
clever, but she will have numerous 
partners and a thoroughly good time. 
Therefore, it behooves every girl not 
to look tired, and to guard against 
this she must have coinfortable shoes. 
A shoe that pinches in the least is 
bound to stamp on the girl’s features 
a fagged expression before the eve- 
ning is half over. Yet, a shoe may 
not pinch, and still be very fatiguing. 
A slipper, especially, may slip up 
and down at the heel, if tao large, 
and cause almost as much discom- 
fort as a cramped feeling. Conse- 
quently, the girl that wishes success 
in the ballroom should look well to 
the comfort of her shoes. 


LLUSTRATED rhymes or poems 
are amusing for part of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Give to each 
guest a numbered slip of paper on 
which is written a stanza from a 
well-known nursery rhyme, Jack and 
Jill, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Little 
Bo Peep, or averse of a well-known 
poem. These verses must not beshown 
but, according to number, each 
guest is to illustrate the verse either 
on a large blackboard in the sight of 
all or on a large sheet of paper 
pinned securely to a door. Guesses 
are made by the others as to the 
subjects of the verses illustrated. If 
one likes, prizes may be given to the 
person making the largest number of 
correct guesses. 
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BOSTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

A‘ the meeting of the Toston 

Scientific Society on ‘Tuesday 
evening, the principal paper related 
to the astronomical work of Dr. W 
L. Elkin of New Haven, the speaker 
being Dr. S. Chandler. Asa bit 
of unexpected astronomical informa 
tion, the announcement was made 
by Dr. B. Gould that the Royal 
Astronomical Society at its annual 
meeting on Iriday had awarded its 
go!d medal to Or. Chandler for his 
researches on the variation of latitude 
and his work on the variable stars. 


With reference to Dr. Elkin’s 
work, Dr. Chandler said 

One of my classmates once told 
me that he had just been reading 


Hamilton’s treatise on Quarternions. 


“Why did you waste your time like 
that?” I asked; “you could not 
have understood a_ word of it.” | 


have always admired the frankness 
and fine enthusiasm of his answer to 


this rather brutal question: ‘| 
admit that,” he said, “but I did it 
as an humble tribute to Hamilton’s 
genius.” 

It is sa feeling akin to this which 
has led me to select as a topic Dr 
Elkin’s astronomical achievements. 
In one way it is as unsuitable for 
popular presentation as is that of 
the genius of this age, Dr. George 
W. Hill, in ce'estial mechanics. ‘The 


work of each is of the very highest 
of its type. Both names belong to 
that small and most select class 


which any discriminative critic must 
include in an account of the contri 
butions of the highest class made by 
Americans to the astronomy of the 
nineteenth century. Yet the works 
of both partake, each in its way, of 
that purely technical character 
which makes a descriptive analysis 
of them, for the purpose of securing 
for them an adequate and intelligent 
popular appreciation, a difficult 
task. It is for this reason that work 
like Dr. Elkin’s so little appears 
in popular books, magazine and 
newspaper articles. It contains no 
theatrical or sensational element. 
[t requires painstaking study on the 
part of the writer and patient at- 


tention on that of the reader. Thus 
by this easy and rather shiftless 
avoidance of intellectual effort, 


those who take a general interest in 
science lose a most important part 
of the current history of advance in 
astronomy. 

It is to supply this defect, in 
this particular direction and _ for 
this audience at least, that I have 
chosen the subject for tonight. 
With a few words, by way of premise, 
in regard to Dr. Elkin’s personal 
history, I will then proceed to con- 
vey an idea of the general nature 
of his researches, and afterwards to 
a somewhat particular account of 
them and of the interesting instru 
mental means by which they “have 
been accomplished. The subject is 
so bound up with the general history 
of progress in what is called the 
astronomy of precision, that it is 
difficult to do this within moderate 
limits of space, and at the same 
time to give an intelligible impres- 
sion: but I will endeavor not to go 
too far afield. 

Dr. Elkin, 


who is a _ southerner 


ava a 
ages a 


CY 


- 


od 


- 


Ve 


oe ey 
PIR IN, 


birth, completed his astronomi 
cal education at Strassburg, as a 
student of one of the 
tronomers of Germany, Dr. Winnec ke. 
After the completion of his inaugural 


by 


foremost as- 


dissertation, on the orbit and 
parallax of Alpha Centauri, he had 
the good fortune to fall in with Dr. 


Gill, who had just purchased for the 
Observatory at the Cape of Good 
Hope a heliometer, which he 
posed to devote to a determination 
of the distance of important southern 


pro 


stars. His keen desire to partici 
pate in this work led to an arrange 
ment between them by which he 
went to the Cape, where he shared 
the labor of this most important 


undertaking with Gill, for more than 


two years, until its completion 
‘This work was done without remuner- 
ation, as his personal contribution, 


not only scientifically but pecuni 
arily, was from first to last purely a 
labor Returning to his 
was naturally at 
Observatory of Yale 
College, under the enlight 
ened directorship of Professor 
Newton, had obtained a_ Kepsold 
Heliometer, undoubtedly the finest 
in today, embodying in 
all the knowledge 
experience of the 
astronomers and 


love. 
land he 
to the 
which, 


of 
native 
tracted 


existence 
construction 
the ripest 
competent 
mechanicians of the day. 
ful an instrument deserved and re 
both in its proper handling 
and the development of its results, 
that it should be intrusted only to 
an who possessed a 
native genius for that kind of work, 
but the high technical skill which 
comes only with especial training for 
it, as well as the refined habits and 
thorough astronomical knowledge, 
without which such a tool would be 


its 

and 
most 
So beauti 


quired, 


astronomer 


of a little more real service than a 
cartwheel and a gun-barrel. Such 
a conjunction is a rare one. In this 


case the opportunity found the man, 
and the man the opportunity and 
the happy combination has resulted 
in the inestimable gain to American 
astronomy, of which I now proceed 
to try to give an appreciative if in- 
adequate account. 

I must first devote some attention 
to the instrumental means and after- 
wards to the special problems and 
investigations to which Dr. Elkin 
has applied them with such distin- 
guished success. 

The ground can be very quickly 
cleared for what is to be said to- 
night, by saying that all instru- 
ments for the precise measurement 
of celestial positions may be divided 
into two broad and distinct classes 
first, those required'for determining 
the relative positions of objects 
situated in widely different parts of 
the sky; secondly, for doing this 
for stars comparatively neartogether, 
generally in the same field of view 
of the telescope. It is with the lat- 
ter only with which we have here to 
deal: they are denoted by the name 
of micrometric measures. When 
these distances are exceedingly small, 
as for instance, with the double 
stars, and the dimensions of the 
planets, several very old devices, 
and some newer ones, are still in use, 
and have been brought to a high 
stage of efficiency, such as the filar 
and variousforms of double image 
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micrometer. jut there is an ex 
tremely important class of problems 
of astronomical measurement which 
involve greater distances than these 
forms of micrometer can conven 
iently or accurately deal with. Such 
are the diameters of the sun and 
moon and the larger stellar clusters. 
It was the necessity so arising which 
gave birth to the heliometer. Dol 


land, in 1754, conceived the daring 
idea ay splitting an object-glass 
diametrically in two. When the 


opti al centres of the two parts coin 
of the star re 
the same as if no division had 
but if the two portions 
other, will 
the 
meas 
Sixty 


Bessel, 


cide, a single image 
sults, 
been made 
be slid along each each 
form a separate image, and 
amount of the separation, if 
ured, gives their distance. 
Fraunhofer and 
foundation of Dolland’s, 
eated and developed 
know it, 
experience 


years later 
on this 

practically cr 
the instrument as 
the latter by in 
application to some of the most im 
portant astronomical uses for which 
now value it. His example andin 
this direction led 
astronomers to make application 


we now 


his its 


we 


fluence in other 
its 


and development the subject of the 


most exhaustive study: so that it 
stands today as the highest repre 
sentation, as a work of art, of the 


science of astronomical 


measurement. 


precise 


Che remainder of Dr. Chandler's 
paper concerned itself with the 
work which has been done by Dr. 
Elkin. His work was begun by the 
measurement of parallax with Dr. 
Gill, a department in which the 
most delicate measurements known 
to astronomy are necessary, with 


every precaution obligatory to elim 
inate of Work of 
ordinary nature of this character in 
volves measurements of not above 
a twenty-thousandth of an_ inch, 
while for the more delicate observa- 
one-hundred-thousandth 
or even one two-hundred-thousandth 
of an inch must be measured with 
certainty. The work is therefore 
an exceedingly great (ax upon both 
skill and endurance of the observer, 


sources error, 


tions one 


and progress is necessarily very 
slow. A limit of not above two 
hundred and fifty measures in a 
working year is exhaustive to the 
astronomer. 

On his arrival at New Haven Dr. 


Elkin continued the work on paral- 
lax and has determined this with 
reference to every first magnitude 
star visible in the northern heavens. 
He has gone on to attack a still 
more important problem, in the in- 
vestigation of one hundred stars 
with a view to determining their 
proper motion. 

The methods of work were de- 
scribed in detail with such account 
of the New Haven instrument as 
was necessary to show the nature of 
its operation. ‘The diameter of the 
earth’s orbit is the base line for 
measurement of parallax and accord- 
ingly observations of the position 
of the star are taken at intervals of 
six months. The star is carefully 
located with reference to its fellows 
in the sky, four companion stars in 
four directions being selected for 
this comparison. The slight aiffer- 
ence in position resulted from these 
measurements is the parallax, and 
from this may be determined the 
distance of the star from us. 

Of like nature is the problem of 
the distance of the sun, and upon 
this Dr. Elkin has been at work 
with results which at first were re- 
ceived with caution on account of 
their apparent smallness but which 
have since been supported by new 
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determinations in other wa 
close relationships which ha 
proven between the element 
compose our 





solar 
that the exact determinat 

size of any one planet 
means of computing al 
dimensions and distances 
therefore suggested that 
vations of the ster 


System 






of some 
might be of value, and 
Dr. Elkin made a series « PtH. 
of Sappho and Victoria, 
as above stated. 
In addition of 
tention been give! 
Haven to the 
sevel ty 
of which 
ured 
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gulat 
in the P 
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different 
said Dr. ( 
constitute 


and vi; 


‘These 





ments,’ hand 







ing, * a rec 





zealous, 
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astronomy in itS very 












ind the presence of 5s 
Dr. Elkin in our count) 
ing and credit to Am 
omy 

At the conclusion of 
ler’s paper, Dr. B. A. G 





few words in confir: 






opinions expressed wit! 
Dr. Elkin’s work. He 
value, abundance 
of the 







and tl] 
this man! 





work of 















in this country another é 
parable to that which 
science, the moral 

iS a quiet, mode 

sive gentleman, de 
earnestly to one of the 

ing works of astron: 
delicacy of manipul 

very highest knowledge 

He has li ed ind wi rked n N 
Haven a dozen \ears in 
pets have been blown 





work which will |] 


eP nr 
ok 


omers a century hence 
is today, and knowing 
of the age and of th 
encouraging to see tl \ 


few men, not mistaking 
reputation, who ar 
work into such sha 
use to those who come after t 
We have a few men in this ¢ 
who shed as much moral light 
scientific, and encouraged by thes 0 
we need not be wit! 

the future 
country. 


1 } t he of s 


of the astronom\ 

There is another q 
attends those mentioned, | 
which manifests itself in the I M 
ciation of the work of others, ¥ nis 
permits its possessor to take ast 
pride in the achievements 
tryman, and of this quality we have Satu 
seen an example this evening 

In its development we have sett mont 
in Dr. Chandler’s 
traits as in that of Dr. EF! 
has been instructive to wat 
the past half-dozen years 
centres have been disturbed to /ea" nfor 
that such work can be done # mite 
where else. How 
reception accorded to the first state ne 
ments regarding the Variation © vith 
Latitude in some quarters. It ther home 
was a flaw, it was thought too go scien 
to be lost. The strong points ¥¢ tall) 
not noted, but if there was a After 
at any point, even if la the o 
not apply to it, it was heralded. by th 

But in the work Dr. Chane* 1 
progressed with delightful ; 
As some new criticism appeal. 
was almost always crossed 
ocean by some new fact 
half a dozen years, so activ' 
been the investigation, the ~ , 
stration of the fallacy of each om 


L ¢} mé 
WOTK (Une 544 alter 
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vas crossed in the mails by the 
tself. 
- have now changed; no 
-s that the demonstrations 
the case will 
have made 
ive not withdrawn thei 
s oft doubt ; they have 


issing and are treating 


s perfect as 
who 


tnost 


is something that every 


. ynal Academy last spring 
Dr. Chandler the Watson 
highest honor which can 


} 


| by an American insti 
may 


| source of 


mention as 
gratincation 


ow | 


that. at its annual meet 
lay evening, the Royal 
i cal Society of England 


great gold medal to Dr. 
in the 
his work 


r his researches 
Latitude and 
bl It seems to 


ible stars. 


the highest astronomi 


two continents have 
ded to the same gentle 
same researches, he 


thle himself as to the 


f his ideas 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. 
iE Barton Chapter, A. A., still 
i } s its regular meetings on 


enings at its rooms in St. 
Annex, Harcourt 
(hese regular meetings so 

5 ir have been devoted to 
eginning with the Geology 

H by Prof. W. O. Crosby, 
a course on Glacial 

Mr. George H. Barton, 

in the midst of a 


Studio 


\ ye are 
Historical Geology which 
ted ina popular way by 
embers. 


on Monday, February 


will be S1X lessons on 

by Mr. G. H. Matthes; 

5 v be a most interesting 
r Mr. Matthes is well 


his subject and knows how 


‘ ¢ 


esel in a bright, informal 


his will follow a course of 
ns on Birds by Mr. F. A. 
ates oof the Scientific 
Society, and then the rest of the 
lays, through May and June, 
be devoted to lectures on popu- 
rsubjects by different persons. 


soston 


On Wednesdays during the Fall 
early Winter, a course of 
yunder the leadership of Mr. 
L. Chandler of Newton proved 

interesting as well as of 
- to our flower-lovers. 

Mr. A. T. Huntington has just 

valuable course of lessons 
illustrated by 

microscope, on 


Animal Tissues, 
the 
Yaturd 


rday evenings. 


} 
es under 


On the tourth Saturday of each 
nth is a business meeting, and 
iter the business routine is finished, 
the secretary calls the roll and each 
member present is expected to 


aswer with some bit of scientific 
formation. All discussion is 
mited to five minutes, and this 


‘tis valuable in more ways than 
it makes us better acquainted 
each other and produces a 
feeling not often felt in 
societies, aside from the 
tally valuable information obtained. 
iter this we usually adjourn to 
¢other room and are entertained 
€ social committee. 
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Ww propose to add to our 
: { studies, and to establish a 
‘icroscopical Section, for we under- 
Sand there is no society in Boston 
"here lovers of the microscope can 
Meet to discuss methods, work to- 
ther or to exchange ideas as well 
‘materials, and this we intend to 


Fall 
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do. We should like to hear from 
any interested on the subject. 
Membership in our chapter can 
be applied for at any time. rhe 
applicant must be interested in some 
branch of science work 
fee $1.00; 


Admiss‘on 
annual fee $2.00. Appli 
cation cards and further information, 
cheerfully furnished by Miss Eliza 
beth Strongman, cor. sec’y, Hewlett 
street, Roslindale, Mass. 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 


fies Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee of 
Springtield gave a lecture, Jan- 


uary 10, upon Practical Phases of 
the Imagination. 

On the evening of January 6, 
Mile. Szumowska gave a_piano- 


recital which was largely attended. 
Mile. Szumowska is  Paderewski’s 
favorite pupil who he says can _ play 
as wellas he can. It is expected 
that Paderewski himself will play 
here some time during the winter. 
The following members of the 
Sophomore class were admitted to 
the Alpha Society on Saturday 


Miss E. T. Ames, Miss F. ]. Ander 
son, Miss E. A. Byles, Miss J. D. 
Daskam and Miss F. A. Parker. 


Evolution and Christianity was 
the title of the lecture given on the 
8th of January by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott of Brooklyn. The lecture 
was one of great interest, and listened 
to by a large number. In the after- 
noon Ir. Abbott met informally any 
of the girls who had questions which 
they wished to ask him. 

The Analysis class was very for 
tunate in being again able to listen 
to the playing ot Mr. Wulf Fries and 
of Mr. Claude Fisher on Friday. 


a recent meeting of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, in London, 
Mr. Justice Williams of Mauritius 
read a paper on the sugar-producing 
colonies of Great the 
course of which he described the 
wealth of that South American 
colony whose boundary is in dispute. 
British Guiana, he said, contained 
possibilities of wealth bevond the 
dreams of avarice. ‘The colony was 
as large as the British Isles: and 
with a population of less than three 
to the square mile its exports in 
1893-94, in spite of all bounties 
and depression, amounted to nearly 
£2,500,000, of which more than 
£1,500,000 was in sugar and rum, 
£500,000 in gold, obtained almost 
wholly from alluvial washing. ‘The 
output of gold had increased tenfold 
during the past five years. Vast 
upland regions remained to be ex 
ploited, prolific in every resource 
and condition of tropical culture. 
The London Times report of the 
meeting says that in the discussion 
which followed the paper Lord Stam- 
ford said that in the West Indies 
England had a grand estate, and 
she was fortunate in possessing a 
Colonial Minister who could regard 
that estate in the proper light and 
not fear to spend money on it. 


Britain, in 


Mr. Simon Wolf of Philadelphia 
will lecture at Temple Ohabia 
Shalom, Union Park street, on Sun- 
day, January 19, at7.30 P.M. Sub- 
ject, The American Jew as Patriot, 
Soldier and Citizen. 


The last Garrick seen in Boston 
before Mr. Goodwin was Mr. John 
Mason, who played the part for his 
last benefit at the Boston Museum. 
Miss Sheridan was the Ada Ingot; 
Miss Walshe was the next Ada, 
and with Mr. Goodwin last year. 
Miss Russell’s was a lovely ideali- 
zation of the part. 





THE SOLDIER’S FAITH. 


[The oration of Judge Holmes at Sanders 
Hall on Memorial Day has been reprinted 
in the Harvard Magazine. There are many 
beside old soldiers who will read the follow- 
ing passages with pleasure.] 


EKHIND every scheme to make 
the world over lies the question, 
What kind of a world do you want? 
The ideals of the past for men have 
been drawn from war, as those for 
women have been drawn = from 
motherhood. For all our prophecies, 
| doubt if we are ready to give up 
our inheritance. Who is there who 
would not like to be thought a gen- 
tleman ? Yet what has that name 
been built on but the soldier’s choice 
of honor rather than life? 
soldier or descended 


To bea 
from soldiers, 
in time of peace to be ready to give 
one’s life rather than to suffer dis 
that is what the word has 
meant; and if we try to claim it at 
less cost than a splendid carelessness 
for life, we are trying to steal the 
good-will without the responsibilities 
of the place. 


grace 


We will not dispute about tastes. 
Che man of the future may want 
something different. But who of us 
could endure a world, although cut 
up into five-acre lots and having no 
man upon it who was not well fed 
and well housed, without the divine 
folly of honor, without the senseless 
passion for knowledge outreaching 
the flaming bounds of the possible, 
without ideals the essence of which 
is that they never can be achieved? 
I do not know what is true. I do 
not know the meaning of the uni- 
verse. But in the midst of doubt, in 
the collapse of creeds, there is one 


thing | do not doubt, that no man 
who lives in the same world with 
most of us can doubt, and that is, 


that the faith is true and adorable 
which leads a soldier to throw away 
his life in obedience to a blindly ac 
cepted duty, in a cause which he has 
no notion, under tactics of which he 
does not see the use. 

Most men who know battle know 
the cynic with which the 
thoughts of common-sense will as 
sail them in times of stress; but 
they know that in their greatest 
moments faith has trampled those 
thoughts under foot. 

If you have been in line, suppose 
on ‘Tremont Street Mall, ordered 
simply to wait and to do nothing, 
and have watched the enemy bring 
their guns to bear upon you down a 
gentle slope like that from Beacon 
street, have seen the puff of the fir 
ing, have felt the burst of the spheri- 
cal case-shot as it came toward you, 
have heard and seen the shrieking 
fragments go tearing through your 
company, and have known that the 
next or the next shot carries your 
fate; if you have advanced in line 
and have seen ahead of you the spot 
which you must pass where the rifle 
bullets are striking ; if you have rid- 
den by night at a walk toward the 
blue line of fire at the dead angle of 
Spottsylvania, where for twenty-four 
hours the soldiers were fighting on 
the two sides of an earthwork, and 
in the morning the dead and dying 
lay piled in a row six deep, and as 


force 


you rode have heard the bullets 
splashing in the mud and earth 


about you; if you have been on the 
picket-line at night in a black and 
unknown wood, have heard the spat 
of the bullets upon the trees, and as 
you moved have felt your foot slip 
upon a dead man’s body ; if you have 
had a blind, fierce gallop against 
the enemy, with your biood up anda 
pace that left no time for fear — if, 
in short, as some, | hope many, who 
hear me have known,you have known 
the vicissitudes of terror and of tri- 
umph in war, you know that there is 
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such a thing as the faith I spoke of. 

You know your own weakness and 
are modest ; but you know that man 
has in him that unspeakable some- 
what which makes him capable of 
miracle, able to lift himself by the 
might of his own soul, unaided, able 
to face annihilation for a blind belief. 


AN AMERICAN VOLCANO. 

San Augustine peak, 40 miles east 
of Las Cruces, N. M., is ina state 
of eruption, says the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. A week ago last 
Tuesday Day King and Lige Davis, 
who were out upon the mountain, 
heard arumble in the earth, which 
followed soon by a distinct 
explosion. About half a mile from 
them on the north side of the peak 


was 


a large granite bowlder soared aloft 
and fell with a crash among the 
loose rocks. The flight of the 


bowlder was followed by a puff of 
steam The family of 
Mr. Hufford also saw the eruption. 
The next day Mr. Bergernot went 
to the place where the explosion oc- 
curred and found a_ depression 
partly filled with ashes from which 
the bowlder had been ejected. The 
snow distance 
around the hole and the ground was 
perfectly dry. Mr. Bergernot soon 
became aware that his feet were un- 
comfortably warm and that steam 
was going up his trousers and scald- 
ing his legs, and fearing a repetition 
of the volcanic — eruption, 
hastened away from the spot. 


and ashes. 


was gone for some 


he 


THE MAGICIAN AND THE CHIEF’S DOG, 


Nothing so completely mystifies 
Indian, said Capt. Partello at 
the Officers’ Club recently, as to 
witness the operations of some 
itinerant sleight-of-hand performer, 
many of whom find their way into 
the sparsely settled portions of the 
Northwest, where they are always 
sure to reap a good harvest. 

Prof. McAllister, the magician, 
once visited a camp of River Crows 
on the Yellowstone, and, after ex 
tracting various packs of cards and 
other articles from the ears, necks, 
noses and garments of the aston- 
ished Indians, was invited tos a_ big 
feast of roast dog and other delica- 
cies. Chief Two Belly was so im- 
pressed by the great medicine pow- 
ers of the professor that he took him 
to his wigwam, introducing him to 
his daughter, Miss Wicista-Neeta 
(meaning Wild Cat) and offered her 
for a wife at the low price of two 
ponies. The feast and daughter 
were both declined, but as McAllister 
was leaving the tepee he spied a 
lean, yellow cur. He asked Chief 
‘Two Belly how much he wouJd take 
for the dog, at the same time strok- 
ing the brute down the back to his 
tail length, and each time taking a 
handful of money from the end of 
his tail. 


an 


‘Him very valuable dog,’ said 
McAllister, picking a coin out of 


the dog's eye and another out of his 
nose. ‘Iwo ponies for him, chief.’ 

The Indians, with eyes as big as 
saucers, stood in awe and astonish- 
ment, and shook their heads. After 
McAllister had gone they carried 
the poor dog down to the river side 
and cut him open, but the goose had 
no golden egg, and they went slowly 
back to camp as completely dumb- 
founded and as solemn as human 
beings can possibly be. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLow’s Soo1HING Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children teething It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-Five Cents @ bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup. 
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THE COMUDI. 
An Adventure in Guiana. 
[A. Ferguson femple Bar. 

ea" lH and | got our holiday at 

the same time, and, shaking 
off the dust of Georgetown and civil 
ization, we went out together 
the wilds. When we back 
again he-was laden with spoils for 
his cherished botanical and zoologi 
cal collection,and [ had gained some 
experiences that were distinctly new 
to me, 

The extent of Garth’s holiday and 
mine did not admit of far roaming. 
We had to be content with hiring 
a large bateau, with four lusty ne 
groes to paddle it, and going just as 
farup the Essequibo River as our 
tether of time would let us. 

One evening at sundown we 
camped on a tiny savannah on the 
side of the very prettiest creek we 
had yet paddled up. We hung our 
hammocks up in a clump of graceful 
bamboos, lit a fire, and presently 
had supper. Around the dying fire 
the negro boatmen laughed and 
chatted boisterously among them- 
selves. I, having no one to talk to 
and nothing to do, followed Garth’s 
example and got into my hammock. 
Presently I fell fast asleep. 

When | woke the bright tropical 
moon was riding high in the heavens. 
Under its rays the little savannah 
looked exact!y like an English park 
that had mysteriously found its way 
into the midst of a South American 
forest. I felt too wide-awake to go 
to sleep again. 

[ slipped out of my hammock and 
strolled down to the water’s edge. 
In another minute I was in the 
bateau and paddling contentedly up 
stream. ‘Those | left in little 
camp slept steadily on. 

The next bend of the creek, and 
the next, and the next, and a good 
many more were passed, and still | 
had not sated my curiosity as to 
what lay behind the point I had last 
reached. I was lazily skirting the 
swamp when the bateau ran on a 
nasty snag. and, after vainly ex- 
hausting all lesser effortsto get it off, 
I had at last to take my weight out 
of the boat. Standing above my 
knees in water on an insecure foot- 
ing of fibrous roots, I tugged and 
pushed at the bateau until, finally, 
with one herculean shove I got it 
off the snag. : 

But I had overdone the thing. 
My herculean shove had sent the 
bateau spinning right out into the 
lagoon, and I was floundering on my 
face in the water, hugging the snag 
tightly with both arms. I breathed 
a fervent wish that the boat might 
not drift past our camping-place un- 
observed, and then I had to turn 
my attention to myself, for I was 
gradually sinking deeper in 
water. 

I lost no time in scrambling on to 
the swamp. It seemed to me that 
more water than anything else went 
to the composition of this swamp. 
There was no stable footing any- 
where except about the roots of the 
trees,and [ tried to improve my posi- 
tion by climbing one of a little group 
of wallabas that grew near the edge 
of the swamp. There I found a sur- 


into 
came 


our 


the 


prisingly comfortable seat with a 
back, too — formed by the turk of 
two queerly twisted branches. My 
tree and its neighbors evidently 
lived unhappily on this spot, for 
they were stunted and gnarled and 
had a melancholy insufficiency of 
foliage. 

The moon wasstillshining brightly, 
but there were no signs of my res 
cuers. Was it possible that the boat 
had drifted past the 
served ? 


camp unob- 

I was really about to consider the 
serious bearings of this question 
when something stirred on the tree 
nearest to me. I turned my head to 
see what bird this something was. 
Chen I had nothoughts for anything 
else. 

There, facing me, with its huge 
body loosely coiled round the neigh- 
boring wallaba, was a huge water 
boa, or Comudi snake. I had heard 
a great deal about Comudi snakes, 
more than it was agreeable to _ recol- 
lect just then. 

My neighbor, with a gentle, undu 
latory motion of his head, looked at 
me. I looked at him. Iam abso 
lutely certain that he must have de 
rived more pleasure from that 
change of looks than I did. A 
perspiration broke out upon me. 

Here at was a situation in 
which it was impossible for me to be- 
lieve that things would turn out as | 
wished. 1 could not fight, nor could 
I run away on that swamp. I was 
weaponless, helpless, and I quite un- 
derstood that the boa would not re- 
frain from taking advantage of my 
helplessness. If he 


inter 
cold 


least 


were gorged 
with food, no doubt he would exer- 
cise a passive courtesy and leave me 
unmolested; but he was very evi- 
dently not gorged with food. He 
looked hungry. 

I had an irresistible conviction 
that it was my destiny to serve him 
for a late supper. It gave mea 
very queer sensation to look at his 
rather lean girth and think that, in 
a short time, I should be making 
him bulge out to an unseemly extent. 
The thought was humilating, too. A 
much more dignified ending to my 
strong young life would have been 
even an attack of Yellow Jack and 
a grave in the Georgetown cemetery. 

Following this thought came the 
sudden remembrance of one of the 
many tearful little regrets which my 
mother had expressed when I was 
leaving her.and England to try my 
fortunes in Demerara. It was to the 
effect that, ‘if anything should hap- 
pen’ to me out there, she would be 
denied the sad consolation of tend- 
ing my grave and weeping over it. 

The idea of my dear mother wish- 
ing to shed tears and flowers on my 
grave struck me as exquisitely funny, 
in view of what that grave was going 
to be. I could not fancy an anaconda 
lending itself easily to be wept over. 
I burst into a loud fit of laughter, 
though I was certainly far from feel- 
ing mirthful. 

Thoughts move quickly, and not 
more than half a minute had elapsed 
between my first sighting the serpent 
and my burst of laughter. I had 
never taken my eyes off him fora 
second, and now, when I let out my 


mirthless cackle, I saw that he sud- 
denly stopped the gentle movement 
of his head and shrank back a little 
as if daunted by the sound. 

A wild gleam of hope lit up the 
situation forme. Might it not be 
possible by noisy demonstrations on 
my part to frighten him away, or at 
least to deter him from attacking 
me? With daylight — surely with 
daylight — help must come. 

thereupon, | began making vio 
lent gestures with my arms, and I 
emitted a series of blood-curdling 
yells which I think even Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy, in his home in the Soudan, 
could scarcely have bettered. ‘The 
Comudi did not unwind his tail and 
flee. But he was evidently impressed 
by these demonstations — strongly 
impressed. ‘They seemed to take 
the keen edge off his appetite. No 
doubt he wanted his supper very 
badly, but, as there seemed to be 
something in it he didn’t quite un 
derstand, he evidently decided to in- 
spectit a little longer before making 
his assault. 

So he continued to inspect me with 
cold, glittering eyes, while I tried, 
by converting my arms into wind 
mills, every now and then, and _ yell 
ing at the top of my voice, to make 
him afraid of attacking me. My tac- 
tics were so far successful, but the 
anaconda was not to be frightened 
off the field. He seemed to know 
instinctively that my powers were 
limited and his position secure. With 
some of his great black and yellow 
coils embracing the tree, and the 
rest reposing gracefully among the 
branches, he looked very much at 
home — as I daresay he was. 

How slowly the time passed! | 
suppose the Comudi, having, seem 
ingly,no pressing engagement else- 
where, didn’t find it very tedious 
waiting till the supper he had in view 
should cool down enough to let him 
begin upon it, but I shall never for- 
get the long, torturing suspense that 
waiting meant to me. 

The dreadful hours passed some 
how, and the morning found me —a 
ghastly-looking object, | make no 
doubt — still perched on the wallaba, 
desperately watching my neighbor 
on the other tree. My body ached 
with fatigue, the wild motions I still 
made with my arms from time to 
time were purely mechanical, my 
tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth. I seemed to be almost past 
thinking or feeling about what was 
going to happen to me. 

As the sun rose the Comudi be- 
gan, by his restlessness, to plainly 
express his indignation at having 
his supper merged in his breakfast 
in this fashion. I had seen that lat- 
terly my attempts to intimidate him 
were losing their effect, and I knew 
that the end was athand. I did not 
seem to care. Yet, all the same, I 
got out my pocket-knife and opened 
it. I think I meant to try todo 
something with it, if the Comudi 
wasn’t too quick for me. 

I waited, making no further at- 
tempt to delay the Comudi’s fatal 
spring. It seemed to me that I waited 
long before it came; but perhaps I 
was mistaken. 

There was a slight noise, and I 
hada blurred vision of something 
darting toward me. 

Instinctively I leaned forward and 
threw out the hand which held the 
knife. At the same instant I felt 
myself encircled by the huge body 
of the anaconda. 

The touch of the reptile seemed 
to galvanize me into fresh life. I 
looked and saw what I had escaped 
by my sudden, unthinking change 
of position. The boa’s powerful 
jaws were nearly closed in the wood 
of the wallaba, exactly at the spot 
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where my head had been resting » 
instant before. 
I remembered that thx 
formation of the teeth of | 
it difficult for them to let » 
they have once seized 
mouths, and I simultan 
vined my advantage. 
free right hand with the 
play, I struck repeated|y 
mudi’s massive coils, dey 
ing to reach some vital part 
I was sitting in the for] 
branches which were bot! 
in the Comudi’s embrace, a: 
pressure of his powerful m 
first expended on those, 
felt it as yet. But now 
slighter branch crack, a: 
ately afterward I felt 
convolutions tightening 
I was sure all was ove: 
ated by a blind instinct 
rather than by a hope of 
self free, I again and aga 
knife up to the handle int 
cling folds. ‘The last tin 
but it had done its work 
Che Comudi’s great 
blood spurting out of son 
spasmodically unwound 
and fell limply down 
teeth were still buried 
of the tree, a big length 
mained hanging plumb with 
laba, while the rest —a o 
feet —trailed on the g 
violent tremor ran through hit 
head to tail, and then he 
tionless. He was dead 
After a time I heard the 
paddles. I looked rv 
and there was an India 
woodskin paddling dow: 
I hailed him 
croak. 
He paddled quickly 
stared blankly at me and t 
blood-stained Comudi, d 
‘“ Huh!” He did not seem t 
take in the situation. 
~ He could not speak English, 
could not speak Macus! But the 
language of signs is universal, and 
a very short time both | and 
Comudi were stowed away some! 
in the woodskin beside the India 
The serpent’s huge carcass mad 
rather a tight fit, but I didn’t meal 
to leave him to the king vultures 
I wanted to have at least something 
to show for what I had suffered 
As we approachea the camp | sa" 
Garth walking about in a very tor 
ble style, and I knew by the toxer 
thathe wasangry. I could conceiy 
that it might be with me |! 
gry: It was. 
“ When next the whim 


with a 


takes } 
to go off in the bateau by yo 
Kenyon,” he shouted out angr!'y, 
soon as he caught sight of me, °} 


rse.! 


+ 


will please have the courtes! 
age it so as not to upset 
rangements. We were, as )‘ 
to break up camp and start aW4) 
dawn, and now’ 

Then his tone sudde! 
as the bateau and the 
touched the landing-pla 

“ By Jove, my dear fell 
did you get hold of t! 
It’s the biggest I’ve eve! ee 
on! It can’t be less than thirty © 
long! Mydear Ken) 
had been with you!” 

“You wouldn’t if ) 
said, with a burst of !a 
was in truth a little hyster 

He made a rush to get ' 
out of the woodskin, ! 
there he bethought 
stopped to ask, with polite © 
if I had had hard work in *' 
boa. 

“Oh, the killing of 
only part of the business | 
most enjoyed. But what 


>? 


fore! 
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HOUSE GOWNS. 
more important in 
than the 
jouse-gowns. A woman may 
le with dignity and propriety 
social responsibilities 
gown, one tailor-made 
gown, one of 
but she 
idly be comfortably equipped 
wear for the 


selec 


rec eption 
st any class of gown, 
h inge of 


the street should 
If you are going to be 
nly two hours, if possi 


gown 


worn 


two hours, change from 

yuse dress. Nothing 

s a gown so quickly as does 
¢ it where it should not be 

lo take off a street gown, 

, the dust from it and put it on 

g nten minutes, saves it from 
ethan ten minutes’ wear. The 


yy, soiled or unfashionable non 
gown, party or reception 
ugly and worse than 
house or domestic 
indulge in party and 
gowns unless you can af 
them for party and re- 
ise, and to discard them 
ey have outworn that use. 
mndescript gowns I have al 
varned you never to have them 
Che gown that isn't planned 
some distinctive class of wear 
suitable for any wear, and that 
. dress is a nondesc ript. 


ress 18 Messy, 
ble for 
lyan't 


yw to house gowns. For 
housework and 
perhaps happily 
of your life, let me 
gown. You can buy 
in these days little cot- 
gowns as low as three dollars. 
re serviceable is a duck skirt with 
he skirt short, the 
with stiff collar and cuffs, but- 
ng down the front, so you need 
be annoyed by studs, and a rib- 
nnecktie making it pretty at the 


estic wear, the 
duty that 
makes a part 
tge a wash 
ready-made 


| 
a Shirt Waist. 


. 


at. A leather or duck belt com- 
tes the costume. 
\ black mohair skirt, that has 


1worn till it must be cut a little 
, serves with a shirt waist and 
ipron almost as well,though the 
that the duck skirt will go into 

‘Me wash gives a freshness of sugges- 


For slipping on over the night- 
fess between bed-room and bath, 
‘robe ot eider flannel, made double 
measted, with big sleeves and high 
ned-over collar and wide belt, i 
ymfortable and suited ha 
rhe usual bath towelling 
Is less practical than it seems. 
isnot warm, it is heavy, and it 
serve none but bath-room use. 


he eider flannel gown is delight- 


* Once ¢ 
Ase 


he 


2 


uly cosy to slip on, for a few 
moments’ rest, over loosened gar- 
—ats. It is invaluable during 
“ness, and its high collar, and 
"ce belt and the heaviness of the 
“ternal keep it from too loose 
“gziness of effect. 


a SP m islin wrapper, in delicate 
des of pink or blue, with ruffles 
.,. Weck and sleeves, the gown 


Wing Straight without fitting and 


dl collar being close and high, 
. a dainty breakfast costume 


© woman whose duties do not 
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and if the 
crisp 


begin till after gown be 
irreproachably and dainty, it 
is entirely suitable at a table where 
only the intimate family are as 
sembled. 

For hasty slipping on, even over 
the night-gown, when 
summoned suddenly to 
an unexpected caller or 
demand, a little gown of 
made in one, bodice and 
attached to a wide belt 
gown opening in front, is invalu 
able. The bodice may blouse 
loosely in front, the wide belt hold- 
ing it close at the back. A big bow 
covers the placket opening in front, 


you are 
appear for 
business 
wash silk, 
skirt both 
and the 


the skirt falls full to the floor. The 
sleeves are large, the collar close 
and high. Such a gown may be 


any color, and in it you are at once 
presentable, the fastening in front 
making it especially convenient for 
hasty adjustment. 

A gown at once 
end yet 


somewhat formal 
confessedly an uncorseted 


house 


gown may be made of any 
heavy or rich material—velvet, 
cashmere, brocade, silk, crépon. It 


is set on a yoke. The back sweeps 


to a train from the yoke, setting out 
in regular organ-pipe folds. In 


front it hangs flat and smooth in 
box-fashion, slightly flaring at the 
foot. he sleeves are very large. 


collar, 
hangs in 


An elaborate that is almost 
a cape, flutes in the back 
to between the shoulders, spreads 


over the sleeves, and covers the 
yoke in front. The collar is set on 
a high band about the throat, and 


it may be made of velvet, may be 
covered with lace, edged with fur, 
made as elaborate as circumstances 
sanction. This same model carried 
out in rich material will serve 
formal receiving or at home 
for a matron or elderly woman. 

For informal receiving at home I 
have always urged simple dressing 
—light, crisp, inexpensive. Cotton 
crépe, wash silk, mohair, cotton, all 
such materials are available. The 
young matron may make herself as 
dainty and pretty as can be, with 
throat and arms below the elbow 
showing: the general rule being 
light color, crisp material, irre- 
proachable freshness and invariable 
simplicity. 


as a 
gown 


FASHION NOTES. 
REPON is still worn and in spite 
of popularity retains distinc- 
tion. 

Worth has sent out a model, with 
skirt festooned into drapery about 
the hem, disclosing an under-skirt 
of contrasting material. 

Skirts of Dresden | figured silk, in 
all-over design, are ‘made up with 
bodices of solid color harmonizing 
with some shade in the brocading of 
the skirt. 

Petticoat front effect is given to 
a skirt by adjusting two panels, from 
hem to foot in front. These panels 
are six inches or so wide and fast- 
ened down only by the outer edge, 
the edges towards the centre crease 
of the skirt being free. The panels 
are set close together at the belt sep- 
arating towards the hem. Their at- 
tachment to the skirt is masked by 
braiding or embroidery of lace and 


the skirt that appears between the 
panels may be left plain or decorated 
to further simulate petticoat. 

Now is the time to get furs. 
Fashions will not change very much 
nextyear. If they do,it will be inthe 
modification of sleeves, an alteration 
easily accomplished. 


SKATING SUITS. 
DDED tothe craze for bicycling 
is the revival of skating, which 
seems to have taken possession of 
the fashionable women with epidemic 
force, and as women’s sporting ac- 
complishments quickly resolve them- 


selves into a question of suitable 
dress new designs are continually 
coming up for approval, Fortu- 


nately, however, for woman’s appear- 
ance, the N. Y. Sun, skating 
does not require that so many alter 
ations should be made in 
lation dress as 


says 


the regu- 


seems to be neces- 


sary for bicycling, for any gown 
which is short enough in the skirt 
can be utilized for a skating gown. 


But very showy costumes especially 
designed for the sport are the rule 
in Paris and London. 

Every variety of fur-trimmed gown 
is adopted, and short velvet gowns 
are the favorites for this lively pas- 


time, but the new velveteens area 
good substitute. It is well not to 


have the skirts too full,as the volum- 
inous folds catch the wind and de- 
cidedly interfere with speed ; and it 
is also advisable to have the skirt 
weighted around the bottom witha 
fur trimming or rows of Hercules 
braid, Bright silk linings, 
very effective. 


too, are 


A very graceful skating dress is a 
long cloth or velvet pelisse, fitted 
tight at the waist, full at the skirt, 
with a narrow belt of gold or Persian 
embroidery around the waist. ‘This, 
with a fur boa and muff and a fur- 
trimmed toque, is an ideal skating 
costume. Almost any color excepi 
black is pretty on the ice, and when 
it is used for gowns it should be in 
velvet, or relieved by a showy trim- 
ming of fur or embroidery. 
of fur 
those 


Entire gowns 
common among 
ford the luxury. One 
skirt and sleeve pufis of ermine, 
and a bodice and lower sleeve of 
white cloth. Black bear is the trim- 
ming and also forms a boa,and a 
large ermine muff and black felt hat 
with ostrich feathers and white vel- 
vet rosettes complete the costume. 


are not un- 
who can af 
gown hasa 


Another dress of chestnut brown 
cloth patterned with green is cut 
princess style, and a fichu boa and 
cuffs of blue fox are the only trim- 
ming. In practical contrast is a 
simpler costume of the covert suit- 
ing lined with blue and pink shot 
silk. Blue velvet and fox fur trim 
the skirt and bodice, which has deep 
velvet cuffs and turndown collar, 
and the seams are strapped. Dark 
green cloth trimmed with sable and 
an embroidery of gold, blue and 
white cord’ makes a very stunning 


dress. 
A PRETTY way to assign part- 
ners at a card party is to have 
two baskets of flowers, one filled 
with tiny nosegays of different kinds 
of flowers, the other with bouton- 
nitres containing the same kind of 
flowers. Those who have posies 
that match are to be partners. An- 
other way is to provide two sets of 
cards with one line of a quotation 
on one card and the other part on 
another card. Those to be partners 
are those having the complete quota- 
tion. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth, 











A Skin of Beautyis a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES as well as Beautifies the 


n. Noother cosmetic will do it 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth- Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies 
detection. On its 
virtues it has stood 
theftest of 43 
— no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre, said tu a 
lady of the Aantion (a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre eon removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skia 
FRED T HOPKINS, Prop’t, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y 


For sale by all Dvagiots and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
(i Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward tor 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


L. £ FLETCHER & 60. 


Always on hand a complete line of 
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ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
*: THE BEST MADE :- 
NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Meczsure. 


Lf. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 
- 

Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the Umited States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Real 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers, and prosecutes and defends suits. 


eo @ “LLOYD 


on & CO. 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH 


Imperishable Tooth Brash. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


Prescriptions 
Filled. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Tooth 
sweetens the 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax 
Powder, 
breath. 


hardens the gums and 
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ra HI long aniicipated, much- 
praised Prisoner of Zenda, Mr. 
Rose’s dramatic deed of An- 
thony Hope’s had its 
first Boston presentation at 5h Bos 
ton Museum on Monday evening. Its 
instant and enthusiastic 
by our theatre-going 
during the week have crowded the 
theatre, followed the play with un 
wavering interest,and applauded the 
1. . aan 9 4 
players’ admirable work to the echo, 
testifies how strong, 
days of 
foolish farce, 


famous nov. 


acceptance 
public, who, 


even in these 


made from most 
hold of high 
genuine romance upon us still. 

Such 
Zenda’s every line. 
chivalry ; of daring deed 
endeavor ; of faithfulness 
est; of love, at love’s ideal height. 
The sustained power, the grave 
sweetness of the play, are marred by 
no descent to mere amusement-mak 
ing levels; all is sane, strong, 
cere and beautiful, from its first rise 
to its final fall of curtain. As an 
adaptation it is practically perfect ; 
everything essential to the telling 
of the story is either told, « bet 
ter and more artistic achievement 
still-— is inescapably 
there is no prolixity, no unnecessary 
verbiage; the characterization is 
clear-cut, the action swift, strong, 
pertinent. As was perhaps inevita 
ble, the love-interest is made pivotal, 
that of adventure subsidiary; we are 
permitted sight of much of the senti 
ment, but little of the fighting,which 
in the novel command our interest. 
The essential spirit, the pervading 
atmosphere of the novel are marvel 
lously caught and given ; and the re- 
sult is an hour of rare, controlling, 
delicate pleasure, which in after-im- 
pression is scarcely less potent than 
in present possession. 


fortunes 


is the and 


trom 
a drama of 
and noble 
at its lofti- 


breathes 
It is 


romance 


sin 


suggested ; 


Such disillusionments as occasion- 
ally, at rare moments, lessen and 
strain the play’s lovely charm are in 
no wise attributable to the dramat- 
ist, whose work has been so very ex- 
cellently done that criticism of it 
were scarcely less than carping and 
querulous fault-seeking. The disil- 
lusionizing moments come sometimes 
through the players’ defect of physi- 
que or temperament ; oftener through 
careless or mistaken stage-manage- 
ment. In the latter score, much 
could be bettered, greatly to the bet- 
terment of the hour’s illusion. Thus, 
some effect of darkened sky could 
surely be brought to the scene in the 
third act, wherea heaven of cloud- 
less rose and blue shines above the 
battlements throughout a tempest’s 
crash and flash; and in the last act, 
when the darkening and brightening 
of the scene seems dependent entirely 
on the emotional condition of the 
dramatis persona, and not at all on 
any material light-giving agencies or 
absence of them. Again, the sud- 
den glare of the calcium (apparently 
through the dense prison wall, and 
from no imaginable light-giver, at 
two A. M., unless it were a miracu- 
lously-timed and perilously neighborly 
comet!) on the heart-broken hero- 
ine, at the play’s concluding mo- 
ment, is a bit of gratuitous and 
cheap theatricalism, unworthy the 
hour and the sentiment. Such de- 
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fects obtrude themselves the more 
irritatingly, that the play is cle so 
artistically staged. ‘Tl 


for example, 


e forest +: ene, 
beautift the 


twilight 


is most 
pathetic 
noble 


far, misted, 
beyond the 
canvas of Lorraine 
Of the acting, 
in cordial praise. Mr. 
Kussendyll, has moments more 
nate, perhaps, than those to 
height he risen in 
impersonation ; 
right, virile 
of Faz 
sellor would have diplomatically con 
‘mine! min Not 
Not the king’s !’— in his 
steady acceptance of the is 
sue,suddenly grown critical, of his put 
ting life as the hazard of the game 
entered on almost in jest; in the in 
finite, compelling, heart-searching 
and most tenderness of his 
softly, reiterated ‘Sweetheart ! 
Sweetheart!’ in the hour of -7az 
His unfortunate 
few, and those largely 
the misfortune of physique, as in his 


glow 
trees is worthy a 


much is to be said 
Sot! 1iernm, in 
fortu 
whose 
has any 
notably in the forth 


passion ol 


previous 


his claiming 
ia’s rose, which the old coun 
cealed, as 
yours ! 


stern, 


sweet 


ta’s 
confessed love. 


moments are 


contrasted scenes with queenly dz 
toinette and soldierly Hentsan. As the 
king, and in the brief scene of the 
prologue as the king’s—-and his 
own !— kingly ancestor, his work is 
practically directed with 
the most sensitive art, instinct with 
the truest and simplest humanity. 

Miss Kimball’s F/Zavia is comely 
to look at, exquisitely gowned, care 
fully played and with discriminating 
taste; but sadly lacking depth, 
passion, vital womanhood. Miss 
Shotwell’s Antoinctte is brilliantly 
effective. Mr. Gould’s won Zar/en- 
Aeim is delightfully youthful and 
soldierly, ardent and honest; Mr. 
Setten’s H/en/zan not in the least the 
fascinating H/enfzan of the novel— 
a lighted-footed, _feather-souled, 
diabolized Mercutio—but within its 
own lines strong, telling and pictur- 
esque. Mr. Buckstone is admirable 
as Saft; Mr. Lawrence falsely- 
keyed and frankly melodramatic as 
Black Michael. Of the rest, none 
but keep fitting place in the change 
ful and beautiful picture. 


faultless, 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
the: Irish revivals’ were this week 
continued with a very pleasant 
presentation of the ever-delightful 
Shuaghraun. Mr. Boucicault'’s Cov is 
wonderfully merry, quaint, honest 
and likable; MissMartinot's JAZoeva 
a witching indeed. At the 
Hollis Street Theatre, Mrs. Potter 
and Mr. Bellew have given Charlotte 
Corday and Camille, to large and 
appreciative audiences. Mr. Bellew’s 
impersonations, in especial, have 
been among the worthiest gifts the 
dramatic year has brought us: his 
Marat fiercely picturesque; his 
Armand full of distinction, charm 
and right emotion. 


At the Tremont Theatre, Francis 
Wilson, in The Chieftain, has 
ministered triumphantly to the 
laughter-loving town. The Chief- 
tain is as tuneful as Sullivan’s name, 
signed to its music, gives us warrant 
to expect, and as droll as Burnand 
plus Wilson can achieve. It is sung 
with much spirit and beautifully 
staged. 


lass 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Next week Castle 
Trovatore replaces Faust. 


Square—I1 


Bowdoin Square olleen Bawn 
replaces The Shaughraun. 

Hollis—Hansel & Gretel replaces 
Potter-Bellew Co 

Boston Superba 
rose & West. 

Prisoner of Zenda remains at the 
Museum, indefinitely. 

A Contented Woman continues its 
run at the Park. 

A Great Diamond Robbery begins 


and week at the 


replaces Prim 


) 
Boston 


its second last 
Columbia. 
Mr. and Mrs. John 


Miss Faulason remain at 


Mason and 
Keith's. 

attention to the cast 
which has made the 
Arrah-Na 


raun so successful 


The careful 
productions of 
and The Shaugh 
will be paid to 
the production of The Colleen Bawn, 
the 
ecault revival at the Bowdoin 
Theatre next week. Mr. Boucicault, 
Miss Martinot, Mr. Massen, Miss 
Bingham, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Bagge, 
Mr Lonsdale, Mr. Weston, Miss 
Edlefsen, Miss and many 
others will be seen in congeni 


Pogue 


Bouci 
Square 


which is to be given in 


Ryan 
il roles 
Chere are matinees 
day and Saturday. 


Miss Margaret Dibden, in the 
Prisoner of Zenda Co., is a daughter 
of Mrs. Fannie Addison Pitt. 


Che Prisoner of Zenda 
ciently costumed. 


every We dne Ss 


is magnin 


shown at 
the 
given on the 

performance 
luesday evening, 
At present the party 
The Bohemian Girl, second 
act, and Carmen, fourth act, have 
a slight lead in the voting. Special 
announcements will made 
by the management, relative to the 
season of Gilbert and _ Sullivan. 
The tentative production of The 
Mikado and its unquestioned success 
guaranteeing an interest in Iolanthe, 
Pirates, Pinafore, etc., ana they will 
soon be given production. 


Much interest is being 
the ¢ Square in voting for 
favorite operas to be 
occasion of the zooth 
by the company on 
January 28. 


‘astle 


favoring 


soon be 


was one of the 
‘ 
Playgoers 


Miss Annie Clarke 
guests at the 
Tuesday. 


reception 
Madame Janauschek is a Profes- 
sional League woman. 


the benefit of Dorothea 
Dix House of the College Settle 
ment, the little Merrymakers Dram- 
atic Club will appear in the operetta, 
Dragon Fly Day, at Perkins Hall, 
264 Boylston street, on Saturday 
afternoon, January 25, at three 
o'clock. Tickets, at fifty cents each, 
are for saleat the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boyl- 
ston street, and at the Dorothea 
Dix House, 13 Warrenton street. 
The entertainment will be a quaint 
and original one, rich in pleasure 
forchildren and child-lovers; and 
commendable. as aiding a noble 
work. The Merrymakers will be 
accompanied by a child orchestra. 


For 


Another very attractive entertain- 
ment isto be presented at Keith’s 
the coming week, in which the cus- 
tomary varied list of first class 
vaudeville attractions will make up 
the long programme. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Mason, in their delightful 
comedy, have made such a decided 
hit, that the management has decided 
to retain them, as also the Vaidis 
Sisters, whose wonderful perform- 
ance on the electric lighted trapeze 
has set the town wild. Among the 
new comers: will be the famous 
French ventriloquist, M. Segommer, 
who is said to furnish the cleverest 
act in that lineof workever witnessed 
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mars, a remarkable sla k 
who appea 


le stag 


rs as a dude aj 
no end of amusement 
juggles while standing « 
and 
down’ 


termed 
juggler; W. I 
character 
California Trio, in a cor 
batic act, introducing 
a Dutchman and a po! 
wonderful Savans, in 
acrobatic feature, 
Hattie Nawn, 
satile Irish 


hence is 


original 


and 

one of the 
comedy tear 

The 
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days with choice hoth« 


beautif 


whose perfume perms 
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Ladies and gentlemer 
hair dressing par! 
Louis Steuer & 

Street, among 
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includes several of 
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Winsiow's Soot 
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ures wind - , and is the te 


25¢c., a bottle Sold bya 
Be sure and ask for Mes. Winst 


Amusements. 


BL F.KEITH'S 


Week of JANUARY 20. 
Segommer, 


Famous French Vent: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Mason, 


in a Delightful Comed 
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